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UNCLE TOM’S CABIN: 
LIFE AMONG THE LOWLY. 


BY MRS. H. B. STOWE. 


Cuaprer XXXIV. 
« light, withal, may be the things that bring 
se ake heart a weight it fain would fling 
Aside forever; it may bea sound, 
A flower, the wind, the ocean, which shall wound, 
Striking the electric chain wherewith we’re darkly 
. bound.—Childe Harold’s Pil., Canto iv. 


The sitting room of Legree’s establishment 
was a large, long room, with a wide, ample 
fire-place. It had once been hung with a showy 
and expensive paper, which now hung moulder- 
ing, torn, and discolored, from the damp walls. 


The place had that peculiar, erry un-| noir, knelt at her feet, he spurned her from 


wholesome smell, compounded of mingled damp, 
dirt, and decay, which one often notices in 
close old houses. The wall-paper was defaced 


in spots, by slops of beer or wine, garnished one night, when he was carousing among his 
with chalk memorandums and long sums footed | 3 .unken companions, a letter was put into his 


ip. as if somebody had been practicing arith- 
mele there. In ‘in open fire-place stood a 
prazier, full of burning charcoal, for the 
weather was not cold, yet the evenings always 
seemed damp and chilly in that great room; 


and Legree, moreover, wanted a place to light evil, that turns things sweetest and holiest to 


his cigars, and heat his water for punch. The 
ruddy glare of the charcoal displayed the con- 
fused and unpromising aspect of the room. 


Saddles, bridles, several sorts of harness, riding sin only as a damning sentence, bringing with 


whips, overcoats and various other articles of 
clothing, were scattered up and down the room 
in confused variety, and the dogs of whom we 
have before spoken had encamped themselves 
among them, to suit their own taste and conve- 
nience. 


Legree was just mixing himself a tumbler of | ofan in the d eep night, whose solemn stillness 


punch, pouring his hot water from a cracked 
and broken-nosed pitcher, grumbling as he did 
80— 

“Plague on that Sambo, to kick up this 
yer row between me and the new hands! The 
fellow won’t be fit to work for a week, now, 
right in the press of the season!” : 5 

“Yes, just like you,” said a voice behind his 
chair. It was the woman Cassy, who had stolen 
upon his soliloquy. 

“Hah! you she devil, you’ve come back, have 
you?” 

“Yes, I have,” she said, coolly; “come to 
have my own way, too.” 

“You lie, you jade. Tll be up to my word. 
Either behave yourself, or stay down at the 
quarters, and fare and work with the rest!” 

“Pd rather, ten thousand times,” said the 
woman, “live in the dirtiest hole at the quar- 
ters, than be under your hoof.” 

“But you are under my hoof, for all that,” 
said he, turning upon her with a savage grin; 
“that’s one comfort. . So sit down here on my 
knee, my dear, and hear to reason,” said he, 
laying hold on her wrist. 

“Simon Legree, take care!” said the woman, 
with a sharp flash of her eye—a glance so wild 
and insane in its light as to be almost appall- 
ing. “Youre afraid of me, Simon,” she said, 
deliberately, “and you’ve reason to be. Be 
careful, for ’ve got the devil in me.” 

The last words she whispered in a hissing 
tone, close to his ear. 

“Get out! I believe to my soul you have,” 
said Legree, pushing her from him, and look- 
ing uncomfortably at her. 

“After all, Cassy,” he said, “why can’t you 
be friends with me, as you used to?” 

“Used to!” said she, bitterly. She stopped 
short. A world of choking feelings, rising in 
her heart, kept her silent. 

Cassy had always kept over Legree the kind 
of influence that a strong, impassioned woman 
can keep over even the most brutal man. But 
of late she had grown more and more irritable 
and restless under the hideous yoke of her ser- 
vitude, and her irritability at times broke out 
into raving insanity; and this liability made 
her a sort of object of dread to Legree, who 
had that superstitious horror of insane persons 
which is common to coarse and uninstructed 
minds. When Legree had brought Emmeline 
to the house, all the smouldering embers of 

womanly feeling flashed up in the worn heart 
of Cassy; she took part with the girl, and a 
fierce quarrel had ensued between her and Le- 
gree. Legree, in a fury, swore she should be 
put to field service, if she would not be peace- 
able; Cassy with proud scorn declared she 
would go to the field; and she worked there 
this day, as we have described, to show how 
Perfectly she scorned the threat. Legree was 
secretly uneasy all day; for Cassy had an influ- 
ence over him from which he could not free 
himself. When she presented her basket at 
the scales, he had hoped for some concession, 
addressed her in a sort of half-conciliatory, 
half-seornful tone, and she had answered with 
the bitterest contempt. 
The outrageous treatment of poor Tom had 
roused her still more, and she had followed 
gree tu the house, with no particular inten- 
a - red him for his brutality. 
‘I wish, Cassy,” said Legree, “ you'd: 
yourself decently.” iM ra a 
“ You talk about behaving decently! And 
What have you been doing—you, who haven’t 
even sense enough to keep from spoiling one of 
Your best hands, right in the most pressing 
Season, just for your devilish temper.” 
, I was a fool, it’s a fact, to let any such 
rangle come up. But when the boy set his 
Will up, he had to be broken in” 
reckon you won’t break him in.” 
cp Von’t 1?” said Legree, rising passionately. 
Pd like to know if I won’t? He'll be the first 
nigger that ever came it round me. Pi break 
‘very bone in his body, but Pll bring him 
under.” 
mK “y then the door opened, and Sambo en- 
red. He came forward, bowing, and holding 
Bre in @ paper. 
_/vhat’s that? you dog,” said Legree. 
“It’s a witeh thing mace’r!” 
A what?” 
‘Something that niggers gets from witches— 
haf em from feelin when they’s flogged. He 

a oan his neck with a black string.” 

ee, hike most ess and cruel men, was 

it etitious. He A eg the paper, and peas 
ey There dropped out of it a silver 
lik “r, and a long, shining curl of hair, which, 

- a living thing, twined itself round ’s 

gers, 

. Damnation!” he sereamed, in sudden 

cu Stamping on the pag pulling irri 

ach at the hair, as if it burned him, “where 
Bur, Come from? Take it off! Burn it up! 
throwing A " = . , tearing it off, and 

ine it in ec 4 i 
mag hg me for?” geod meee 

‘mbo stood with his heayy mouth wide 
ee re Baryatolecs wander Raa Cassy, who 

m eave the apartment, sto 
and lke ab him in perfect oie rn oe 
ilish thing ot DERE Me any more of your dev- 
Who nn said he, shaking his fist at Sambo, 
é ° retreated hastily to the door; and, pickin 
Pthe silver dollar, he sent it smashing throng 


And what was the matter with ee! 
And what was there in a simple curl of fair 
hair to appal that brutal msn, familiar with 
every form of cruelty? To answer this, we 
must carry the reader backward in his history. 
Hard and reprobate as the godless man 
seemed now, there had been a time when he 
had been rocked on the bosom of a mother, and 
cradled with prayers and pious hymns—his 
now seared brow bedewed with the waters of 
holy baptism. In early childhood, a fair-haired 
mother had led him, at the sound of Sabbath- 
bell, to worship and pray. Far in New pa: 2 
land that mother had trained him, her only 
son, with long, unwearied love and patient 
prayers. Born of a hard-tempered sire, on 
whom that gentle woman had wasted a world 
of mee sat sity Legree followed in the steps 
of his father. Boisterous, unruly, and tyranni- 
cal, he despised all her counsel, and would 
none of her reproof; and at an early age broke 
from her, to seek his fortune at sea. 

He neyer came home but once after; and 
then his mother, with the yearning of a heart 
that must love something, and has nothing else 
to love, clung to him, and sought with passion- 
ate prayers and entreaties to win him from a 
life of sin to his soul’s eternal good. 

That was Legree’s day of grace; then good 
angels called him; then he was almost per- 
suaded, and mercy held him by the hand, and 
his heart inly relented; then was a conflict, but 
sin got the victory! And he set all the force 
of his rough nature against the convictions of 
conscience; he drank and swore; was wilder 
and more brutal than ever; and one night, 
when his mother, in the last agony of her des- 


him, threw her senseless on the floor, and with 
brutal curses fled to his ship. 
The next Legree heard of his mother was 


hand. He opened it, and a lock of long, curl- 
ing hair fell from it, and twined around his 
fingers. The letter told him his nother was 
dead; and, dying, she blessed and forgave him. 
There is a dread, unhallowed necromancy of 


hantoms of horror and affright. That pale, 
loving mother, her dying prayer, her forgiv- 
ing love, wrought on that demoniac heart of 


it a fearful looking-for of judgment and fiery 
indignation. Legree burnt the hair, and burnt 
the letter; and, when he saw them hissing and 
crackling in the flames, inly shuddered as he 
thought of everlasting fires. He tried to drink 
and revel, and swear away the memory. But 


arraigns the bad soul in forced communion 
with herself, he had seen that pale mother 
rising by his bedside, and felt the soft twining 
of that hair round his fingers, till the cold sweat 
would roll down his face, and he would spring 
from his bed in horror. 

Ye who have wondered to hear in the same 
Evangele that God is love, and God is a con- 
suming fire! see ye not how, to the soul re- 
solved in evil, perfect love is the most fearful 
torture, the earnest and sentence of the direst 
despair ? é : 
“Blast it,” said Legree to himself, as_he sip- 
ped his liquor with an unsteady hand, “ where 
did he get that? If it didn’t look just like 
whoo! I thought I'd forgot that. Curse me 
if I think there’s any such thing as forgetting 
an thing! Hang it, I’m lonesome. I mean to 
call Em! She hates me, the monkey. I don’t 
care, I’ll make her come.” 

Legree stepped out into a large entry, which 
went up stairs, by what had formerly been a 
superb winding staircase; but the passage was 
dirty and dreary, encumbered with boxes and 
unsightly litter; the stairs, uncarpeted, seemed 
rising up in the gloom to—nobody knew 
whither. The pale moonlight streamed through 
a broken fan-light over the door; the air was 
unwholesome and chilly, like that of a vault. 
Legree stopped at the foot of the stairs, and 
heard a voice singing. It seemed strange and 
ghost-like in that dreary old house—perhaps 
because of the already tremulous state of his 
nerves. Hark! what is it? 

A wild, pathetic voice was chanting a hymn 
common among the slaves : 





“Qh, there'll be mourning! mourning! mourning! 
mourning! 

Oh, there'll be mourning! at the judgment seat of 
Christ.” 


“Blast the girl,” said Legree, “I'll choke her! 
Em! Em! Em!” he called, harshly, but only 
a mocking echo from the mouldy walls an- 
swered him. The sweet voice still went on: 

“ Parents and children there must part; 
Parents and children there must part; 
Parents and children there must part; 


Parents and children there shall part, 
Shall part to meet no more.” 


And clear and loyd swelled the refrain : 


“Oh, there'll be mourning! mourning! mourning! 
mourning! 

Oh, there'll be mourning! at the judgment seat of 
Christ.” 

Legree mp He would have been 
ashamed to tell of it; but large drops of sweat 
stood on his forehead, and his heart beat thick 
and heavy with fear. He even thought he saw 
something white rising and glimmering in the 
gloom, and shuddered to think, what if the 
_ of his dead mother should suddenly appear 
to him. 

“I know one thing,” he said to himself, as 
he stumbled back into the sitting room, and 
sat down, “I'll let that fellow alone after this. 
What did I want of his cussed paper? I 
b’lieve I am bewitched, sure enough. I’ve been 
shivering and sweating ever since! Where did 
he get that hair? Jt couldn’t have been that / 
I burnt that up, I know I did! It would be a 
joke if hair could rise from the dead!” 

Ah, Legree, that golden hair was charmed : 
each hair had in it a spell of terror and re- 
morse for thee, and was used by a mightier 
power to-bind thy cruel hands from inflicting 
uttermost evils on the helpless. 

“T say,” said Legree, stamping, and whist- 
ling to the dogs, “wake up, some of you, and 
keep me company.” But the dogs only opened 
one eye at him, sleepily, and closed it again, 
“T’ll have Sambo and Quimbo up here to 
sing and dance one of their hell dances, and 
keep off these horrid thoughts,” said Legree ; 
and putting on his hat, he went on to the ve- 
randah and blew a horn, with which he com- 
monly summoned his two sable drivers. 

Legree was often wont, when in a gracious 
humor, to get these two worthies into his sit- 
ting room, and, after warming them up with 
whiskey, amuse himself by setting them to 
singing, dancing, or fighting, as the humor 
took him. 

It was between one and two o’clock at night, 
as Cassy was returning from her ministrations 
to poor Tom, that she heard the sound of wild 
shrieking, whooping, halloing, and _ singing, 
from the sitting room, mingled with the bark- 
ing of dogs, other symptoms of general up- 
roar. She came up on the verandah steps, and 
looked: in. and both the drivers, in a 
state of furious intoxication, were dnging, 
whooping, upsetting chairs, and making 
manner of ludicrous and horrid grimaces at 
each other. 

She rested her small, slender hand on the 
window-frame, and looked fixedly at them. 
There was a world of anguish, and scorn, and 
fierce bitterness, in her black eyes, as she did so. 

“Would it be a sin to rid the world of such 
a wyetch?” she said to herself. She turned 
hurriedly away, and passing round to a back 
door, she entered, and gliding noiselessly u 
stairs, tapped at the door of Emmeline’s 
chamber. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 





An address adopted by a Convention of color- 








For the National Era. 
“ MAN-WORSHIP.” 


It seems inevitable, and justified, therefore, 
by the instinct which prompts it. Moses for- 
bade the paying of Divine honors and adora- 
tion to anything below the Supreme Deity, but 
the precept failed with the children of Israel. 
The Jewish Chronicles are crowded with their 
idolatries; and the prophet Ezekiel, summing 
up the evidence, declares that in this sin they 
had corrupted their way more than all the na- 
tions of the Gentiles. 

That excellence which is the hope and trust 
of the human heart can be realized only in its 
incarnate form. Unmixed spiritualism is ab- 
solutely impossible to our mixed constitution. 
The Highest can only be apprehended as the 
model humanity. Men believe that they are 
made in His image. When He is defined by 
the negatives of all that we are and know, the 
idea is lost out of our words, and we fall back 
again upon our own highest conceptions of 
wisdom, power, and goodness. The Pagan 
theologies, Egyptian, Greek, and Oriental, all 
alike rested in such manifestations of the Di- 
vine as human faculties are capable of; they 
stopped short of the ultimate and absolute Di- 
vinity; and our own religion never spread 
throughout the world until the Emmanuel, or 
“ God with us,” brought the central idea within 
the grasp of human faculties. We personify 
abstract perfection, indeed, as we do wisdom, 
love, power; but our communion is only with 
such limitation and manifestation of it as we 
can identify and realize. 

“No man hath seen God at any time. The 
only begotten Son, which is in the bosom of the 
Father, he hath declared him”—“ his Son, 
whom he hath appointed heir of all things, by 
whom also he made the worlds; the bright- 
ness of his glory, and the express image of his 
rson.”” 

The Divine messenger must come to us in 
human form, or we cannot receive him. 

The doctrine which denies the incarnation 
of the Supreme Divinity is false to the human 
constitution, out of harmony with its necessi- 
ties; and by refusing such veritable embodi- 
ment of the Godhead as the mind and heart 
can recognise, merely installs a set of principles 
in his place, substituting law for being. 
Hero-worship, saint-worship, angel-worship, 
in the degree of their worthiness or worthship, 
and within the limits of their functions, is 
nothing else than the natural action of the 
same inherent tendency. 

Faith and hope look upward. “Every good 
gift and every perfect gift cometh down from 
above,” and we instinctively refer the greatest 
of them to the supernatural powers. 

History deals with the facts of sense only ; 
but history finds society in conditions which 
must be accounted for ; and, out of the dim tra- 
ditions which precede it, never fails to con- 
struct a heroic age. The great men who dis- 
covered the sciences, revealed the religion and 
laws, and founded the cities and empires, 
whose origin is to be explained, are all Divine 
agents—they are heroes and demi-gods; they 
have human mothers, but they must have Di- 
vine fathers. From the deluge of Deucalion 
to the introduction of the Olympiad into chro- 
nology, the benefactors of men whose works 
lived after them, in the gratitude and admira- 
tion of their countrymen, all received this sort 
of deification. Hercules, Perseus, Theseus, 
Castor, Pollux, Esculapius, and a hundred 
others, were sons of Jupiter, Neptune, and 
Apollo. These were honored after their death 
by annual commemorations at their tombs, and 
by offerings and libations presented to them, 
much as we celebrate the anniversaries of our 
own mighty dead with festivals, speeches, and 
toasts drank standing. Sometimes the respect 
paid exceeded these limits, and they were exalted 
to the rank and honors of gods. Even in this we 
are perhaps not utterly at variance with them, 
for it is a received doctrine of Christianity, that 
the Church is built “on the foundation of the 
prophets and apostles, Jesus Christ being the 
chief corner stone.” To us, as to them, the 
heroes of faith and the chief reformers of the 
world were fully inspired, and we obey them 
as the representatives and ambassadors of the 
Most High. 

Moreover, “the mighty men which were of 
old—men of renown,” are spoken of in the 
book of Genesis as the offspring of intermar- 
riages between “the sons of God and the daugh- 
ters of men.” These were the giants and 
Titans of the Hebrews. The birth of Isaac, of 
Jacob, and Esau, and of the Patriarchs, the 
heads of the twelve tribes, are all ascribed to 
supernatural interposition by the same author- 
ity. The same thing is affirmed, also, of 
Samuel and Samson and other heroes of the 
early Jewish history, and it is even repeated in 
the story of John the Baptist. 

Thus Nature is ever refreshed by the super- 
natural, and Providence is not a mere bundle 
of general, permanent, uniform laws. There 
is an oracle in the human nature, and poetry 
is its authorized interpreter. In any age of 
materialism, men may pay their devotions to 
mechanics, the work of their own hands, after 
the meanest form of idolatry; nevertheless, 
to as many as receive the Incarnate Divinity, 
the power is given to become the sons of God; 
their bread shall be flesh, and their wine the 
blood of eternal life. 

But this faith looks forward as well as back- 
ward. As it fades in history, it revives in 
prophecy. If it dies as a superstition, it is born 
again a religion that inherits all its goods. In 
the Hebrew oracles it promises that “the seed 
of the woman shall bruise the serpent’s head,” 
and, more definitely, “a virgin shall bear a 
son,” who shall restore all things. St. Paul 
records the fulfilment in these significant words : 
“ There is one God, and one Mediator between 
God and men, the man Christ Jesus ;”» whom 
he elsewhere declares to be “the image of 
the invisible God, the first-born of every crea- 
ture,” “his only begotten Son.” The language 
of Jesus covers this whole doctrine: “ I came 
down from heaven, not to do my own will, but 
the will of my Father that sent me ;” and, “I 
am the Way, the Truth, and the Life no man 
cometh unto the Father, but by me.” Thus 
the universal truth is affirmed by our highest 
authority. and the instincts of human nature 
are justified while they are rectified. 

But, what says the natural religions of the 
pagan world to this doctrine of incarnation ? 
According to the Brahmins, their Vishnu has 
already had ten Avatars or appearances upon 
the earth. Their sacred books say that he in- 
terposes in human form, whenever any great 
calamity threatens the world, and that he is 
always born of the Divine Spirit and a maid. 
Boodhism, which is peer by nearly half 
the inhabitants of the earth, teaches that there 
have been: already four incarnations of Boodh 
in this world, and one is yet to come ; or rather, 
each Boodh is a new existence, but all appear 
on earth through the medium of human parent- 
age. According to Lamaism, the supreme di- 
vinity is in constant process of metempsychosis, 
and is always present on the earth in a human 
form. Fo, the god of Japan was born of a 
nymph ; the a of Siam is the offspring of a 
virgin and the sun; Juggernaut is the son of a 
virgin, and the Casta Diva of the Druids was 
expected to bring forth a world redeemer ; and 
to show the universality of the idea, it needs 
only to be added that the Paraguay Indians 
held, that long ago a virgin bore a son who 
worked miracles, and finally rose in the air 
and became the sun. 

This necessity of the human constitution has 
its force in a lower application with those who 
refuse it as a religion. They, too, have “a bet- 
ter time coming,” though they do not quite “look 
for a new heaven and a new earth ;” and the 
agency and leadership of eminently endowed 
men is essential to their hope. The redemp- 
tion, with them, must have its champions, just 


wind : ed persons in Alban to Colonization, | as the religionist reli th t atone- 
etd sine “ Sy te states that the edleceh people in New York, | ment witht a ales oh ax s for the jon. 
he was e to make ow 3 When Brooklyn, and Williamsburg, have invested in | summation of his trust. Both alike understand 
of his fit of elon seemed a ashamed | business, carried on by themselves, $839,100 ; | that the redemption must be effected through 


~ He’sat sullenly down in his | and ‘dea iene 

chair, nea wo apart from. business hold, deducting en 

of he began doggedly stirring his tumbler cumbranees, $1,160,000 worth of property. If| and suffers. All rig a the ages of evil, 
ignificant statemen 


going out, unob- | said also that the number of colored voters in 


correct, this is a t. It is 


the mediation of the same nature which sins 


are and heroes fix the faith of all men, 
and the honors accorded to them vary accord- 
ing to the measure of man’s apprehensions; but 








him, and slipped away to minister to | thi of. : 
Poor Tom, as wwe have aisssdy 2a sinister to | the State of New York is five thousand 


Christian Register. 


the feeling is still the same, whether it stints 


e oe 
itself to the admiration of the sentiments, or 
stretches up to the stature of a religious wor- 


ship. 

fien-nalitiée, as it is opprobriously phrased, 
results from the fact that we apprehend nothin 
clearly which is wholly unlike humanity ; an 
in spite of our most refined spirituality, we ever 
anthropomorphize the deity, however pure the 
worship of our human hearts, and however 
high the conceptions of our human intellect. 

he defence of the hero-worshipper is not 
difficult or discreditable. Nothing prevents 
but incapacity of heart or head, or, self-wor- 
ship. It is a bullying style of dignity which 
refuses due homage to tness, and it is al- 
ways expressed with a swagger, except when 
the pretence is too limber with its conscious 
falsehood to take a sturdy attitude. It takes 
but little fancy to imagine the manifold elocu- 
tion of the answer, “Is not this the carpenter’s 
son?” which the gaping erowd offered against 
the claims of the great Teacher, who stood in 
his simple majesty among them. 

Next to the prophet himself is the man who 
discerns and receives him; it is for fools and 
snobs to congratulate themselves that they do 
not feel the difference between themselves and 
the pivot men of their time. Infidelity toward 
God is not so common hér so injurious as un- 
belief in man. It is welt that there is not so 
much of either as would destroy the hopes 





of this world or of the next. SENIOR. 
For the National Era. 
ILIA. 
A FRAGMENT OF AN UNFINISHED POEM. 
BY P. C. 8. 





Now on the mellow plain a golden light, 
The lambent luxury of Autumn’s smile ; 
The Spring-tide day, the Summer’s gloomless Night, 
Meet and mingle on this scene awhile. ; 
Iu14, flaxen-locked, in dreamy swoon, 
(A Light-Minerva from the brow of Day!) 
The lucid pallor of the fulling moon 
Upon her brow, beside the Tiber lay.. 


Musing with moveless lips the Beauty gazed, 
Nor syllabled the beatings of her heart; 
Till her eye glanced upon a bower up-raised, 
When her heart forced with words her lips apart. 
And as her tremulous tones in music broke, 
A tremor seized upon the tranquil air ; 
The Ivy, love suggesting, claspt the oak ; 
The weird winds whispered a melodious prayer. 


“ Down tho swift river-tide of Dreams I sweep ; 
Mild Memory leads me through her twilight lands ; 
I see the restless tides to landward leap. 
I hear the sobbing of the Murmur-Bands— 
Far off—where meets the wave and rocky shoro; 
Dear voices reach me from the Delphian vales; 
I hear the harp of him who knew the lore 
Of Song, and Prophecy, and wondrous tales!”’ 


Now, while Ixia spake, a light divine 

Dawned on the timid-trembling leaves a-near ; 
And like a Sea-God, from the sunny brine, 

The God of War leaped forth with shield and spear. 
Thereat the maiden mute, with pale surprise, 
Smiled timorous greeting to the Stranger-God. 

A starry Splendor she, whose music-sighs 

Shook out the folded flowers that deck’d the sod! 


Ballston Spa, N. Y., Nov. 12, 1851. 
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ILLINOIS STATE CONVENTION. 


A Convention of the friends of Liberty in the 
State of Illinois was held at Princeton, Illinois, 
on the 2ist and 22d of January. 

The Committee appointed to nominate per- 
manent officers of the Convention, jopunel as 
follows: 

President—John H.. Bryant, of Bureau. 

Vice Presidents—Daniel Gilmer, Putmam ; 
Samuel E. Morris, Bureau; D. L. Hough, 
Lasalle; James M. Coy: Marshall. 
Secretaries—Justin H. Oids, Bureau ; Harvey 
B. Leeper, Putman. 

Spirited addresses were made by Messrs. 
Gilmer, Birge, Bryant, Whitney, and Kelsey. 

The following resolution was adopted : 

Resolved, That we recommend a National 
Convention of the friends of Freedom and the 
Constitution, to nominate candidates for Presi- 
dent and Vice President, be held at such time 
and place as may be designated by the liberal 
members of Congress, and that we recommend 
the city of Cleveland as the most suitable place 
for said Convention. 

The following were also adopted : 

1. Resolved, That we still love the cause of 
free soil, free speech, free labor, and free men, 
as well as ever, and hold theend of all national 
action and just government to be the protection 
of all men in their natural and inalienable 
rights “to life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness.”” 

2. Resolved, That we know of no political 
organization now amongst us that honors these 
principles, or seeks in its action to reduce them 
to practice—that both the Whig and Democrat- 
ic parties, by their treachery to freedom and 
subserviency to the slave power, by their 
shameless rivalry for the paternity of the com- 
promise measures, and their eagerness to exe- 
cute the fugitive slave law, should destroy all 
confidence in their political integrity, and lead 
every free man to spurn their candidates at the 

lls. 

P's. Resolved, therefore, That we organize a 
Party of Freedom, whose object shall be, to 
rescue the Constitution from the abuse of slave- 
holders and their allies, and restore the ad- 
ministration of the Government to the great 
ends for which our fathers framed it, viz: to 
form a more perfect Union, establish justice, 
insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the 
common defence, promote the general welfare, 
and secure the blessings of liberty to the peo- 
ple of the United States and their posterity. 


The 4th resolution urges the ministry and 
churches to take decided action against Sla- 
very, and states that “these classes have it in 
their power to cause its abolition in a very few 
years.” 

The 5th resolution urges a strict adherence 
to the fundamental principles of morality and 
religion by the political anti-slavery party. 

The following-named persons were chosen 
delegates to the National Convention, viz: 

“Alanson St. Clair, Charles W. Hunter, A. 
D. Reed, Moses Pettingill, L. Whitney, D. M. 
Kelsey, Barney Smith, Jonathan Blanchard, 
Owen Lovejoy, D. L. Hough, J. B. Turner, Ru- 
fus Lumery, William R. Brown, John Vial, 
Lemuel Foster, Charles L. Kelsey, J. Clark, 
George W. Barrett, Hiram Thomas, J. B. 
Branch, Daniel Gilmer, George Manierre— 
22.” 

After which, the following resolutions were 
adopted : 

Resolved, That we recognise in the person 
of Louis Kossuth a true representative of the 
principles of republican liberty on the Conti- 
nent of Europe, who, by what he has done and 
suffered for the cause of freedom in Hungary, 
and by the exhibition of transcendent abilities 
and unwavering integrity, has shown himself 
worthy of the confidence and regard of the 
friends of human rights throughout the world. 

Resolved, That we sympathize deeply with 
those nations which in their recent struggles 
for liberty have been beaten down and crushed 
by the aggressive power of foreign despots; yet 
while we regret the past, and mourn over the 
present unhappy condition of our brethren of 
the old world, we see in the future signs of 
glorious promise, and look forward with hope 
and éodihdaiies to the steady and a 
establishment of Liberty and Equality among 
many of the nations of Europe. f ‘ 

solved, ‘That it is the duty of this nation, 
resulting from the position we ocoupy as & lead- 
ing member of the great family of nations, and 
the political principles we profess. in the exer- 
cise of an active philanthropy, and by direct 
and positive action, to assist, in all appropriate 
ways and by all constitutional means, those 
nations that are struggling for the rights and 
liberties which are the birthright e of all 





men. 
Resolved, That when this Convention ad- 
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journ, it shall adjourn to meet at Union Grove, 
in Putnam county, on the second Wednesday 
after the National Free-Soil Convention, to 
nominate candidates for Electors of President 
and Vice President, and State officers. 


Some fifty-five years ago, a young woman of 
re ssin a was seated in a smal 
ack room of a house in Copenhagen, weepin 

bitterly. In her lap lay a few trinkets an 
other small articles, evidently keepsakes which 
she had received from time to time. She took 
up one after the other, and turned them over 
and over; but she could scarcely distinguish 
them through her blinding tears. Then she 
buried her face in her hands, and rocked to 
and fro in agany. 

“Oh!” moaned she,” and is it this? All 
my dreams of happiness are vanished—all my 
hopes are dead! He will even go without 
bidding me farewell. Ah, Hemlin/ that I 
have lived to see this bitter day! Lovet vere 
Gud /” 

At this moment a hasty tap at the door was 
followed by the entrance of the object of her 
grief. He was a young man about twenty-five 
years of aye, his person middle-sized and strong- 
y built, his features massive, regular, attract- 
ive—his long hair flaxen, his eye blue. This 
was Bertel Thorvaldsen—a name which has 
since then sounded throughout the world, as 
that of the most illustrious sculptor of modern 
times. His step was firm and quick, his eyes 
bright, and his features glowing, as he entered 
the room; but when he beheld the attitude of 
the weeping female, a shade passed over his 
countenance, as he gently walked up to her, 
and laying his hand on her.shoulder, murmur- 
ed, Amalie! ” 

“ Bertel!” answered a smothered voice. 

The young Dane drew a chair to her side, 
and silently took her tear-bedewed hands. 
“Amalie!” said he, after a pause broken only 
by her quivering sobs, “I am come to bid thee 
farewell. I go in the morning.” 

She ceased weeping, raised her face, and re- 
leasing her hands, pushed back her dishevelled 
hair. Then she wiped her eyes, and gazed on 
him in a way that made hisown droop. “ Ber- 
tel,” said she, in a solemn tone, but void of all 
reproach, “Bertel, why did you win my youn 
heart? why did you lead me to hope that f 
should become the wife of your bosom?” 

“[—I always meant it ; I mean it now.” 

She shook her head mournfully, and taking 
up the trinkets, continued, “ Do you remember 
what you said when you gave me this—and 
this—and this?” 

“What would you have, Amalie ? 
loved you ; I love you still—but” 
“But you love ambition, fame, the praise of 
men, far better,” added she, bitterly. 
Thorvaldsen started, and his features flush- 
ed; for he felt acutely the truth of her words. 

“Yes, you will leave gamle Danmark—you 
will leave your poor, fund old father and moth- 
er, whose only hope and only earthly joy is in 
you—you will leave me, and all who love the 
sound of your footsteps, and go to the distant 
land, and forget us all "> 
“Min Pige! you are cruel and unjust. I 
shall come back to my old father and mother— 
come hack to thee, and we shall be happy 
again.” 

“Never, Bertel'—never! When once you 
have gone, there is no more happiness for us. 
In heaven we may all meet again; on earthy 
never! Ono, never more will you see in this 
life either your parents or your poor broken- 
hearted Amalie!”—and again her sobs burst 
forth. 

Thorvaldsen abruptly rose from his chair 
and paced the room in agitation. He was 
much distressed, and once or twice he glanced 
at Amalie with evident hesitation. His past 
life, the pleasures of his youth, the endeared 
scenes and friends of his childhood, the affec- 
tion of Amalie, the anguish of his parents at 
the approaching separation, all vividly passed 
in review, and whispered to him to stay and 
be happy in the city of his birth. But a vision 
of Rome rose also, and beckoned him thither 
to earn renown, wealth, and earthly immortali- 
ty. The pride of conscious genius swelled his 
soul, and he felt that the die was cast forever. 

He reseated himself by the side of Amalie, 
and once more took her hand. She looked up, 
and in one glance read his inmost thoughts. 
“Go,” said she, “go and fulfil your destiny. 
God’s will be done! You will became a great 
man—you will be the companion of princes 
and of kings, and your name will extend the 
fame of your country to the uttermost parts of 
the earth. I see it all; and let my selfish love 
perish! Only promise this; when you are 
hereafter in the full blaze of your triumph, 
sometimes turn aside from the high-born, love- 
ly dames, who are thronging around, and drop 
oue tear to the memory of the lowly Danish 
girl who loved you better than herself. Bertel, 
farewell /” 

The next day Thorvaldsen quitted Copenha- 
gen for Rome, where he resided nearly the 
whole remainder of his long life, and more 
than realized his own wildest aspirations of 
fame. But the prophecy of poor Amalie was 
literally fulfilled—he never more beheld his 
parents, nor her, his first love ! 

Nearly half a century had elapsed, and 
again the scene was Copenhagen. The streets 
were densely crowded with eager, sorrowing 
spectators, and every window of every house 
was filled with sadly-expectant faces. At length 
the cry, “They come!” was echoed from 
group to group, and the crowd swayed to and 
fro, under the sympathetic swell of one com- 
mon emotion. 

A withered old woman was seated at the 
upper window of a house, and when the cry 
was taken up, she raised her wrinkled coun- 
tenance, and passed her hands over her eyes, as 
though to clear away the mist of more than 
seventy winters. An immense procession drew 
nigh. Appropriate military music preceded a 
corpse being conveyed to its last earthly abi- 
ding place. The King of the land, the royal 
family, the nobility, the clergy, the learned, 
the brave, the gifted, the renowed, walked after 
it. The banners of mourning were waved, the 
trumpets wailed, and ten thousand sobs broke 
alike from stern and gentle breasts, and tears 
from the eye of warriors as well as lovely wo- 
men showered like rain. It was the funeral 
of Bertel Thorvaldsen, with the Danish nation 
for mourners! And she, the old woman who 
gazed at it as it slowly wound—she was Amalie, 
his first love! Thorvaldsen had never married, 
neither had she. 

“Ah, Himlen /” murmured the old woman, 
wiping away tears from a source which for 
many long years had been dry, “ how marvel- 
lous is the will of God! To think that I should 
live to behold this sight! Poor, poor Bertel! 
All that I predicted came to pass; but, ah me! 
who knows whether you might not have enjoy- 
ed a happier life, after all, Had you stayed with 
your old father and mother, and married me. 
‘Ah, Himlen, there’s only one can tell! Poor 
Bertel!” 

Four years more sped, and one fine Sabbath 
morning an aged and decrepit female painful- 
ly dragged her weary limbs through the crowd- 
ed lower rooms of that wondrous buildin 
known as Thorvaldsen’s Museum. She caneia 
not to glance at the matchless works of the 
sculptor, but crept onward until she reached 
an = doorway leading into the inner quad- 
rangle, in the centre of which a low tomb of 
gray marble encloses the mortal remains of 
him whose hand created the works which fill 
the edifice. Step by step she drew close to the 
tomb, and sank on the pavement by its side. 
Then she laid down her crutch, and pressed 
her bony hands tightly over her skinny brow. 
« Ja, ja!” murmured she; “ they told me he la 
here, and I prayed to God to tage me streng 
to crawl to the spot—and He has heard me. 
Ah, Himlen, I can die happy now!” 

She withdrew her hands, and peered at the 
simple but all-comprehensive inscription of 
“Bertel Thorvaldsen,” deeply cut on one side 
of the tomb. Then she raised her fore-finger, 
and earnestly traced with it every letter to the 
end. 

Smiling feebly, she let fall her hand and 


I said I 








complacently sighed, an evanescent 


gleam of subtile emotion lighted up her linea- 
ments. “’ Tis true; he moulders here. Poor 
Bertel, we shall meet again—in heaven ! ” 

Her eyes closed, and her hand slowly sank 
on her breast, in which attitude she remained 
until one of the officers of the museum, who 
had noticed her singular behaviour, came up. 
“ Gammel kone,” (old wife,) said he, “what are 
you doing ?” 

She answered not; and he slightly touched 
her shoulder, thinking she was asleep. Her 
body gently slid to the ground at the touch, 
Psy then saw that she slept the sleep of 

eath. 





Kossuth in his Western tour was in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, the 2d inst., receiving an enthusias- 
tic welcome and making brilliant and effective 
speeches, “pronouncing” on any particular 
questions of American policy: 1st, that it was 
not his business; and 2dly, that his hands 
were already so full, that were he to attempt to 
grasp more, he could hold nothing, and only 
create discord. Addressing the Cincinnati 
Committee, he declined Bs the mom solemn 
way every procession, illumination banquet, 
and costly caterliearnont, ‘Reking to be py at 
to provide for himséif as to lodgings, &e.. and 
that the amount that would be expended in 
honoring him may be given to Hungary. On 
another occasion he remarked that he was ad- 
dressing an American audience for the three 
husadved and fifty-sixth time, in the language 
he learned from Shakspeare. He hoped the 
time for speaking had passed, and that the 
time for action had come. Business matters 
required his activity. His instrumentalities he 
could not reveal, because that would be reveal- 
ing to his enemies the plan of battle. He 
called attention to the Hungarian loan, the 
shares of which, he believed, would soon be 
repaid. The salt mines of Hungary were now 
yielding to Austria a revenue of $5,000,000 ; 
and under a free Government that revenue 
would be increased. Kossuth appears to find 
much sympathy beyond the mountains. He 
was to leave Cleveland on the 4th inst. 

Kossuth is not allowed in some quarters to 
speak for himself, and is often misrepresented. 
Every now and then he corrects misstatements 
concerning his views, and defines his position 
anew. At Pittsburg (we think it was) he made 
an explicit exclaration worthy of note. He 
disclaimed the imputation that he was seeking 
aid exclusively for Hungary. He said his ob- 
ject was to have the doctrine of “ non-interfer- 
ence” as the law of nature and of God made 
the law of nations; and that he would rather 
succeed in this object, than be able with an 
army of a million of men to establish by force 
republican institutions all over Europe. His 
leading idea appears to be that the recognition 
of the doctrine he contends for is an essential 
prerequisite to the development and spread of 
the principle of liberty, and that, having a fair 
field, this principle will overthrow in due time 
all oppressions and forms of slavery. We see 
that he has stated that the Hungarian fund 
already amounts to $30,000; and that he has 
contracted for 40,000 muskets, at $2 each. 
If the latter report is true, he must have relia- 
ble expectations of new and early efforts in 
behalf of the independence of his native land. 
Christian Register. 





MR, POWERS’S LETTER. 


Frorence, January 13, 1851. 

My Dear Sir: In your kind and very in- 
teresting letter from Turin, you quote a ques- 
tion put and answered as a fact by some Pro- 
fessor, (I forget who you told me he was,) 
namely: “Why is it that a wife is a poor 
judge of her husband’s portrait?” and you 
ask me to give you in writing my reasons for 
declaring that zt is a fact that a wife is almost 
always the very best judge of her husband’s 
portrait. The reasons are as follows: ‘ 

A wife who loves her husband sees instantly 
the slightest change in his expression. She 
knows by his looks if he is well or ill, good 
natured or angry. She perceives almost his 
very thoughts, and all this by the changes of 
his countenance. His manner, to be sure, as- 
sists his expression, whatever it may be, but 
the face for the most part reveals to her the 
action of his mind and the state of his bodily 
feelings. Now, if the wife can discern with 
such nicety, by the changes from the habitual 
expression of her husband’s features, how he 
feels and thinks, surely she of all others ought 
to be the best judge of the likeness of those 
features. If the likeness is perfect, she sees 
him in it; if imperfect, she does not see him in 
it. She never saw him so; it is not familiar to 
her; it is not in the mirror of her soul, and 
her love rejects it as foreign and unknown. 
This is my argument, and my experience proves 
its truth. 

[ have made many likenesses of husbands, 
and wives, too, and | have always found them 
the last to be satisfied with each other’s busts. 
Their criticisms have usually followed in the 
progress of my work to the end, while others 
have been satisfied long before. Acquaintances 
and friends have said, “You can do no more 
to it; it is as like as it can be,” &c. But hus- 
bands and wives have said, “No; it is not 
right yet; it is not the right expression.” They 
might not say where it was wrong, but they 
felt that something was not familzar to them. 

A picture or a bust should, like a mirror, re- 
flect the very image of its original; and if it 
does that the husband or the wife is sure to be 
satisfied. If it does not, others may be, but 


they never can be. The question, then, is,1 


Why do others discover a likeness that the 
wife cannot perceive? I will answer this by 
asking another question. How is it that pa- 
rents rarely discover the resemblance which 
their children bear to themselves and to one 
another? Everybody else may perceive the 
very strong resemblances, but the parents can- 
not. Why? Because the parents are familiar 
with all the minute peculiarities and differ- 
ences; strangers see only the generals. To a 
stranger, a flock of sheep are all alike; to the 
shepherd, no two are alike. To a stranger. a 
likeness of an individual sheep would be the 
likeness of every one in the flock ; but the shep- 
herd would select the sheep represented, if the 
likeness was good, but not otherwise. And so 
it is with families. There is a family resem- 


blance perceived by strangers, but not perceived | 


by the family. Let the father be represented 
faithfully, and the wife and children will see 
him, and him only, in it; but the stranger will 

rceive perhaps something of the whole fami- 
y in his likeness. The stranger, as it were, 
stands at a distance when he perceives the 
general outlines; the relative stands too near 
for this ; he sees only the details comparatively. 

It is often said that some portraits are easy 
to execute and some are difficult, and it is pre- 
sumed that very marked features are the 
easiest ; but I have found all alike difficult. It 
is true that a resemblance may soon be produced 
in a case of marked features; but a resem- 
blance is not always a likeness. A child may 
draw a resemblance to a horse, a cat, an ele- 
phant ; but can he portray the likenesses of two 
individual horses, cats, or elephants? 

Now, there are men 80 distinguished by very 
marked features from all other men, that they 
seem to belong almost to distinct races; and 
such men afford opportunities for easy portraits. 
The most inferior artists can produce resem- 
blances of such men. phase 5 A will say at 
once this is meant for General Jackson, General 
Washington, or perhaps Dr. Franklin, and yet 
the same degree of resembldnce to some one 
whose features are not very peculiar as an in- 
dividual, would not be recognised by any one. 

To conclude, I will add that no wife who 
loves her husband will ever fail to perceive a 
faithful likeness of him, however old and ugly 
it may appear; and that the artist who can 
FAITHFULLY represent an easy likeness can 
-always, with as good an opportunity, represent 
equally well to a wife, a husband, or anybody 
else, a difficult one. | Yours, most truly, 


H. Powers. 
Rev. Lemuel G. Olmstead. 





Innocence is a flower which withers when 
touched, but blooms again when watered by 





tears. 





LIGHT BREAKING AT THE 80 ; 

Last week we made an extract from an arti- 
cle in the North American Review, on “S)a- 
very in the United States.” The entire article 
is written in a tone of candor which will be- 
speak attention. It contains two or three er- 
rors, which deserve to be corrected. One is, 
that all the passions, prejudices, and feelings, 
towards the colored race, are matters beyond 
control, and should be regarded as fixed and 
indestructible. Every day’s teachings demon- 
strate that prejudices are not indestructible. 
Another error is, the declaration, that “ What- 
ever important ends slavery agitation at the 
North may have accomplished, it has paralyzed 
and struck dumb the Southern friends of free- 


dom.” Upon this declaration the Christian 
Inquirer remarks : 


“ Now, in the face of this declaration, we 
affirm that there never was so much Anti-Sla- 
very principle at the South as at this bour, nor 
80 many causes in operation to elevate the 
black race. The latter we will prove by the 
testimony of the writer himself—the former 
by inferences fairly deducible from his state- 
ments and from other sources. Nor will we be 
long about it. 

“A writer from the South, in the Coloniza- 
tion Herald for September, declares that the 
‘spirit of education and emancipation is grow- 
ing’ ‘All our adviees,’ he continues, ‘unite 
in the interesting and cheering statement, 
that not only the Minister of the Cross, 
but the physician and statesman, as well 
as planter, are awakened, and are bestirring 
themselves in thus doing good [by education] 
to the souls and bodies’ of the slaves. ‘Nor 
is this enterprise confined to individual philan- 
thropy; but the various ecclesiastical bodies 
and organizations among the friends of Chris- 
tian missions and of humanity at the South’ 
are engaged in the work. Just so, exactly. 
Why, the whole system of education, religious 
and moral, among the slaves, has been estab- 
lished within twenty years, the very period 
during which we are told the ‘friends of free- 
dom at the South have been struck dumb!’ 
It only remains to show that emancipation in- 
fluences are now at work more powerfully than 
ever. 


“The writer says on p. 359, ‘Throughout 
the country there is a prevailing and powerful 
tendency of feeling at opinion towards eman- 
cipation. We doubt if its extent is at all 
appreciated.” So do we. ‘Throughout the 
South the question of emancipation is brought 
into perpetual discussion.’ Indeed it is. It 
never was discussed as it now is. The spirit 
is not ‘annihilated.’ not even ‘struck dumb.’ 
On p. 362, the writer says: ‘From that day 
[the Revolution] to this, im spite of exceptional 
cases, and in spite of whatever resistance may 
have been from time to time offered to it, the 
steady tendency of things has been towards 
the fina! abolition of slavery.” Just so we 
think. We must not mistake an eddy for the 
current of the stream. So the friends of 
emancipation, of humanity, are not ‘struck 
dumb’ in the South; the spirit of justice 
is not ‘annihilated’ The ‘tendencies’ are 
irresistible towards freedom. Demagogues may 
hiss, and fanatics howl; the one class may use 
foul language, and the other foul eggs; but 
the sense of justice, the love of man will tri- 
umph in spite of them all. God reigns, and man 
is his child. This is our hope, and it will not 
fail us. 

One more indication of a false position in 
the writer, and we have done. We must not 
give the public, and the South especially, to 
understand that the abolitionists are all crazy, 
or hair-brained. All parties are wronged 
thereby. Mr. Garrison leads but a small 
platoon of the great hosts of emancipationists. 
The South is entirely misled on this subject. 
They entirely misunderstand the North, as the 
North entirely misunderstand them. Dema- 
gogues, great and small, have nearly befooled 
us all. Let us be men. Let us be candid. 
Let us take this writer as a model in spirit. 
Then let the discussion go on till truth tri- 
umphs, and the last link of the chain of bond- 
age is broken. 


KOSSUTH TO THE CHILDREN. 


At Cleveland, on Tuesday, the 3d instant, 
a number of Sunday School children were pre- 
sented to Kossuth. They had formed a Hun- 
garian Society, and handed in their first con- 
tribution with a book containing their names, 
with an address by Mr. Slade. 

KOSSUTH’S REPLY. 

I feel indeed highly gratified at having the 
honor to receive on this occasion the expression 
of the pure feelings of children, of whom our 
Saviour said, “ He who is not like a little child 
cannot enter the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

You told me, sir, that now and then, amid 
party discussions, you doubted whether the fire 
of freedom in this country was not somewhat 
in a gloomy light. Permit me to say, you can 
never doubt in regard to that, either for the 
present or for the future of this country, be- 
cause where the love of freedom burns aiready 
with such a bright flame in the very heart of 
the children, there is also a future for freedom 
and independence, and all those lofty senti- 
ments which ennoble man and make happy 
the nations of the earth. There is in those 
sentiments of the children a foundation of the 
eternity of your country’s greatness—of your 
country’s happiness and freedom. There is the 
rock upon which that glory will be built, by 
which your nation will not only itself be free, 
independent, and happy, but will also become 
the eldest brother of humanity, to whom every 
oppressed nation will look as to a protector, 
and your country will protect them. 


I humbly thank you for the practical testi- 
monial with which this expression of sympathy 
was attended on the part of the children here. 
I indeed tell them that no association of friends 
of Hungary will be recorded with warmer feel- 
ings in the history of mankind than that where 
the pure heart of the children unites with the 
generous intentions of the teacher, to prove 
beneficial, already in the first period of their 
life, to humanity. It will be recorded with 
high gratitude in my country’s history ; and 
though, when these children grow up so .as to 
be able to bear arms in a just cause, I confi- 
dently hope my country will be free; yet, in- 
deed, oppression is like to that mythological 
beast, the hydra-headed monster, of which, 
when one of its hundred heads is cut off, a new 
one grows again; and I believe, in their man- 
hood, they will have not only to act for free- 
dom, but that there will be a plan to exert 
actively that sympathy which you have instill- 
ed, and your institutions have instilled, already 
into their hearts, and to which they are so 
warmly attached with that very love with which, 
I believe, they are attached to their country, 
their parents, and those who impart to them 
the highest benefit of life—intelligence with 
noble sentiments— intelligence with justice— 
intelligence with compassion toward foreign 
miseries—and intelligence connected with in- 
terest for the great principles upon which your 
country’s greatness and happiness repose. 

I humbly thank you for all. I consider it as 
& great benefit; and | will not only myself 
read again the names here recorded, but I will 
send them over to my children, that they may 
remember these names when they grow up, 
and that when perhaps they come to America, 
they may know that in these names they will 
fin y friends. [Applause. | 





Tue Power or Caim Detivery.—A cele- 
brated divine, who was remarkable in the first 
period of his ministry for a boisterous mode of 


preachin suddenly changed his whole manner 
in the it, and adopted a mild and di 
sioned mode of delivery. Ono of his brethren 


observing it, inquired of him what had induced 
him to make the change. He answered, “when 
I was young, I thought it was the thunder that 
killed the people; but when I grew wiser, I dis- 
covered that it was the lightning , so I deter- 
mined to thunder less, lighten more.” 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 

(XG Subscribers who do not file the Era, and 
have numbers 249, 261, 262, and 264, on hand, 
will confer a favor by remailing them to this 
Office, at our expense. 

(ig We are frequently called upon for miss- 
ing numbers, which we always endeavor to 
supply; but should our friends not receive 
them, they may conclude we have none on 
hand. 

0G No receipts are sent from this office. 
As our terms are strictly cash in advance, the re- 
ceipt of the paper will be a sufficient acknowl- 
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Tue Murper Triat.— William Wells, a 
marine, recently tried in this city for the mur- 
der of young Mundell, by shooting, has been 
found guilty. Judge Crawford, on the 9th 
instant, sentenced him to be hung on the 23d 
of April next. The Marshal for the District 
is designated to carry the sentence into execu- 
tion. * 





Tue New Britisu Minister.—It is officially 
announced that John F. Crampton has been 
appointed her Majesty’s Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary to the United States. Sir Henry L. Bul- 
wer has been appointed Minister to the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany. * 


Tue Decree In THE Forrest Divorce 
Casr.—Judge Oakley has ordered a decree to 
ba entered in this case, dissolving the marriage 
tie—Mrs. F. to be at liberty to marry again, 
but Mr. F. not to marry again during the life- 
time of Mrs. F.; awarding to Mrs. F. $3,000 
a year alimony during her natural life, to date 
from the commencement of the suit. * 

Tue Brack Swan draws crowds to hear her 
in Boston. The Commonwealth states that at 
her first concert the Melodeon was crowded to 
excess, and adds: * 

“As to her singing. we need only say that 
the audience seemed to be fascinated with it. 
recalling her by tremendous applause after 
every song. The two Scotch airs, John Ander- 
son my Joe, and What’s a’ the Steer, Kimmer, 
she sang with great sweetness and richness of 
tone. The great compass of her voice, and 
the strength and clearness of the very lowest 
notes, have been a subject of such general ad- 
miration that they need no comments from us.” 


WATER. 

The city of Washington is not bountifully 
supplied with this necessary article. The re- 
cent fires, at the Capitol and other lecalities, 
demonstrate that something should be speedily 
done to supply this great want. We perceive 
that Messrs. P. G. Washington, John C. Fr. 
Saloman, and W. Selden, have made a propo- 
sition to the City Councils to supply this city 
and Georgetown with water. They say: 

“We propose to construct a dam across the 
Potomac river, at some proper point between 
Georgetown and the Falls, and to raise a water 
power sufficient to propel the water from the 
river to the highest point on the summit of 
Georgetown. This point, where we propose to 
construct a reservoir, is three hundred and 
eighty-two feet above low tide. By this process, 
water can be brought into the city of Wash- 
ington at an elevation of one hundred and 
forty-two feet above the summit of the Capi- 
tol—an elevation that would secure to the 
Capitol all the comforts, benefits, and security, 
which water can furnish. Pipes with proper 
cocks can be fixed in every room which the 
Government or a private individual shall desire 
to use. The public edifices and establishments 
which will require the largest quantities of 
water are the Capitol, the President’s House 
and grounds about it, the several Executive De- 
partments and General Post Office, the Smith- 
sonian Institution and grounds about it, the 
Penitentiary, the Arsenal, the Navy Yard, the 
Observatory, and the Court-house and Jail. 

“There are also many public squares and 
reservations in various portions of Washington, 
the improvement whereof is in progress, and 
will require a supply of water as the Govern- 
ment may desire it. Fancy ornaments of the 
aquatic order, such as jets d’eau, can be con- 
structed at pleasure. the water may be also 
used for cleaning the public streets, for feeding 
a dry-dock, should Government construct one, 
and for the constant propulsion of machinery 
at the laboratories of the Arsenal and the Navy 
Yard. Within the benefits of this useful and 
comprehensive design we desire to include the 
municipal authorities and private citizens of 
Washington and Georgetown.” 


They have also presented a memorial to Con- 
gress on the subject. We hope the enterprise 
may succeed. * 


MiLtarp Finimore appears to be the fa- 
vorite of Southern Whigs. He is everywhere 
receiving the nominations of their Conventions. 


Coneressionat Printine.—Mr. Doty has 
introduced a bill into the House of Representa- 
tives, providing that Congress shall do its own 
printing ; that is, appoint a public printer, di- 
rectly responsible, and unconnected with the 
public press. The plan of giving out the 
printing to the lowest bidder has proved a 
failure thus far. The work has either been 
scandalously delayed, or meanly performed. 
The style in which Congressional documents 
are got up is a disgrace to the Government. 
The contractor adopts a niggardly economy 
to save himself from loss by his low prices, or 
to make money by the job. We speak gene- 
rally, without special reference to the present 
contractor. 

The old plan of giving the printing to a 
party press will hardly be restored. It would 
Open the door to incalculable waste and cor- 
ruption. 

We are glad the proposition of Mr. Doty 
has been introduced. We are not decided in 
our views respecting it, but it ought to be con- 
sidered. There may be objections to it, ren- 
dering its adoption unadvisable; but really, 
some plan not yet tried, to secure the printing 
of Congress without delay and in good, sub- 
stantial style, ought to be devised. 


W. D. Gattacuer.—We find in the New 
York Sun, the following notice of a lecture 
lately delivered in New York, by our friend 
Gallagher, formerly of Cincinnati, now of 
Washington: 

“Lectures for the People.”’—Third of the 
Course.—Last evening, at the Tabernacle, Brond- 
way, Mr. W. D. Gallagher, of Ohio, delivered 
the announced lecture—subject, “ Modern Poets 
and their Critics”” Having said a few words 
by way of explanation, the lecturer applied 
himself to the 2 eye sO glibly put and rarely 
answered, “What is Poetry?” and in the 
course of his observations administered a severe 
castigation to modern reviewers and their ser- 
vile imitators, who took a them to denounce 
it as jingling rythm, without sense and mean- 
ing. His own apprehension of was this: 
it was the language of the soul the affec- 
tions, as prose was of the passions and necessi- 
ties of Tif, 

Having amplified in a most eloquent manner 
on this point, he passed in review the poems 
and dramatic efforts of ancient and modern 
writers, and stoutly contended for equality, if 
not superiority, for the productions of the lat- 


—— * " 
den of Gethsemane eighteen hundred years ago. | Executive true to Freedom, such vigilance 


It spoke of sympathy with suffering, of equality 
of hope, and pa are ; not of a and bat- 
tle, but of that spirit which spikes the cannon, 
blunts the javelin, and breaks the sword. The 
lecturer was very eloquent at times, and great- 
ly applauded. 

THE PROBABLE ACTION OF PARTIES— POLICY 

OF ANTI-SLAVERY VOTERS, 

[t is settled beyond all doubt that the Whig 
and Democratic Parties are to hold their Na- 
tional Conventions within a few months. 


among the Whigs are, Mr. Fillmore, Mr. Web- 
ster, and General Scott. Each has ardent sup- 
porters in the North and South ; each appears 
to be desirous of submitting his claims to the 
decision of a National Convention, willing to 
abide by the result: two are known by their 
works as entirely and zealously committed to 


stood, aided in the passage of this system of 
measures, and stands prepared to maintain it. 
Among the Democratic candidates there is 
not one uncommitted upon these measures. 
General Cass was active in procuring their 
enactment; Mr. Douglas stood shoulder to 
shoulder with him; it is the boast of Gene- 
ral Houston that he voted for every one of 
them; Mr. Buchanan signalized himself by 
extreme efforts to secure compliance with the 
extremest demands of the South, going even 
beyond the Adjustment, so called; General 
Butler, according to the express declaration of 
the Washington Union, and by the resolutions 
of the State Convention that nominated him, 
is completely identified with the Compromise ; 
Ex-Governor Marcy, the ancient foe of the 
anti-slavery cause, the Secretary of War of Mr. 
Polk, the deadly enemy of Silas Wright, and 
who stood by the Slave Power during the whole 
period of the Wilmot Proviso agitation, even 
when Martin Van Buren revolted against its 
claims, is pledged by his principles, his ante- 
cedents, his present opinions, to concede all 
that the South may demand: to support him 
as an Anti-Compromise man is sheer nonsense. 
The Democrats of the North generally, in 
their party conventions, have recognised the 
finality of the Compromise; the Democrats of 
the South, without exception, have either 


escence in it—at the same time demanding, as 
a condition to their support of a Presidential 


it out, so as to secure the peace and peculiar 
interests of the South. 

In this respect, the Whigs of the South have 
planted themselves on the same ground, and 
the Whig politicians at the North, assenting to 


masses of their Party. 

Can there ‘be any doubt as to the action of 
the two Conventions that are to meet in the 

coming May and June? Does any man, con- 

versant with the history of our politics, imagine 

that the South in these bodies will be over- 

powered or over-reached? Will their action 

be shaped, or even modified, with a view to the 

promotion of the interests of Freedom? Will 

Free-Soilism command the slightest respect or 

exert the least influenee? Will a candidate be 

selected of whose views there can be any ques- 

tion, whose position can be doubtful, of whose 

ability and purpose to maintain the Compro- 

mise and execute every part of it, so as to se- 

cure the interests of Slavery, the Southern 

delegates shall not be fully satisfied? To ask 

these questions is to answer them. If resolu- 

tions and nominations unacceptable to the 

Southern delegates be adopted, there will be, 

there must be, secession. No one who under- 

stands the condition of the public mind of the 

South, the relations of parties there, the frail 

tenure by which the old organizations hold 

themselves together, the little consideration at- 

tached to old issues, the absorbing importance 

of the Slavery Issue, the fierce determination 

to obtain at the cost of all party connections 

the control of the Executive Power of the 

Union, can doubt this. Should there be no 

such secession, the conclusion will be irresisti- 

ble, whatever the apparent ,character of the 

platforms and candidates, that Slavery has 

carried its point and provided for its ascen- 

dency. 

Now, does anybody dream that the Northern 

friends of Cass, or Buchanan, or Douglas, or 

Houston, or Marcy, or Butler, will stubbornly 

resist the demands of Slavery, at the cost of a 

rupture? That the Northern advocates of Fill- 

more, or Webster, or Scott, will venture to defy 

that Dictator of the political world @ 

In both Conventions there will be delegates 

from the North of nerve enough to confront all 

degrading demands, but how many? With the 

exception of a few men from Ohio, New York, 

and one or two other States, the free States 

will have no representatives in the Democratic 

Convention, with even a disposition to stand up 

against the exactions of Slavery. In the Whig 

Convention, there may be a larger proportion 

of such men, but they will find themselves 

powerless against the combination of their ac- 

quiescing colleagues and the entire Southern 

delegation. 

We take it for granted, then—and further 

argument in our opinion is needlesss—that 

whoever may be nominated by the Whig and 

the Democratic Conventions will be bound to 

maintain the Compromise against all efforts at 

repeal or modification, and execute it in all its 

parts, so as to provide for the interests of Sla- 

very. ; 

What is this Compromise? It embraces, 

first, the admission of California as a State, 

with its Constitution excluding Slavery ; sec- 

ondly, the organization of Territorial Govern- 

ments for New Mexico and Utah, without any 

provision against the introduction of Slavery ; 

thirdly, the prohibition of the importation of 
slaves into the District of Columbia for the pur- 

pose of sale ; fourthly, the Fugitive Law, with 

its total abrogation of all guaranties of person- 

al liberty ; fifthly, a declaration that henceforth 

new States shall be admitted into the Union, 

whether their Constitutions shall exclude or 

recognise Slavery. 

It is the practice of some Northern politicians 

to speak of the Compromise as if the only part 

in relation to which a pledge is important, is 

the Fugitive Law. This is a great mistake. 

Slaveholding politicians are quite willing that 
this representation shall be made, for they 
know that the majority of Northern voters 
eare too little for the rights of the colored 
people, to go into a Presidensial canvass on the 
single issue of a law which bears oppressively 
only on their interests. This law, of course, 
they are determined shall stand, and be exe- 
cuted. But they look beyond this. When they 
insist upon the finality of the Compromise, as a 
test, and upon a candidate pledged to main- 
tain it in loyalty to Southern interests, they 
mean something more than the irrepealableness 
and stern execution of the Fugitive Law. They 
mean to commit both the old political organi- 
zations of the country to the policy of slavery- 
extension, of admitting new Slave States—a 
policy expressly enacted in the Compromise, 
and which has been entirely overlooked in our 
late discussions on this subject—and to secure 
a Federal Executive that shall give them the 


" full ‘benefit of that part of the Compromise 


which leaves the way open to the introduction 








The only candidates of any prominence » 


the Compromise, and the third, it is well under- | 


strongly approved it or signified their acqui- | 


candidate, that he shall stand pledged to carry | 


it, have been laboring with much success to | 
secure at least a tacit acquiescence in it by the | 


of slavery into the Territories; for, whether 
this shall affect slavery favorably or unfavor- 
“ ably, depends upon Executive action. With an 


‘would be exercised, such appointments made, 
as would give vitality to the Mexican law ex- 
cluding slavery ; but, suppose it loyal to the 
| Slave Power, precisely the reverse might be ex- 
pected. Can we wonder, then, at the determi- 
‘nation of the South to make the Compromise 
| the great issue of the next Presidential elec- 
tion ? 
This is not all. The necessities of Slavery 
, make those interested in perpetuating it, far- 
seeing and provident. Outnumbered in the 
legislative halls, they look to the Chief Execu- 
tive as the arm of their power. Controlling 
that, they can not only baffle a hostile majority 
in Congress, but make it subservient to their 
purposes. In possession of Executive Power, if 
slavery can live in New Mexico and Utah, it 
will be fostered there. No means will be left 
untried to effect a division of California, and 
secure an outlet for the evil on the Pacific. A 
policy leading to the dismemberment and ab- 
sorption of the adjacent States of Mexico, as 
they may be needed to relieve portions of the 
South of a surplus slave population, will be set 
on foot, and steadily prosecuted, but insidi- 
ously, so as not to shock Public Opinion, or 
arouse the vigilance of our sister Republic. 
Plans for the ultimate annexation of Cuba will 


be steathily laid: and meanwhile the whole 


patronage of the Government will be managed 
so as to weaken the anti-slavery sentiment, and 
exclude anti-slavery men from all positions of 
influence or honor. 

In the attempt to gain this vantage ground, 
a misstep might be fatal. They must know the 
man they vote for—they must take bonds and 
security that he will be true to their interests. 
Hence, the test they prescribe—adherence to 
the Compromise without modification, and the 
faithful execution of every part, including of 
course the odious fugitive law. They take it 
for granted that the man who will bind him- 
self to maintain the whole of this system of 
measures, and resist any modification of them, 
may be safely trusted for whatever their inter- 
ests may require—for, if elected, he will owe 
his suecess to them, and the arm of the Slave 
Power, on which he must lean for support, will 
of course direct his steps and order all his go- 
ings. 

Have we been drawing a fancy sketch? 
Does any enlightened friend of freedom believe 
that the Slaveholders have abandoned their 
policy of Slavery Extension and Slavery-Su- 
premacy? Have we not presented the true 
' philosophy of their demonstration in relation 
to the Compromise? Who can doubt as to the 
action of the Whig and Democratic Conven- 
tions, or as to the character of the nomina- 
| tions they will proclaim # 
| The great practical question then arises— 
Shall the yoters of the United States, opposed 
| to Slavery, opposed to its ascendency in the 
| Federal Councils, opposed to its control of the 
| Federal Executive, opposed to its schemes of 
| propagandism, in favor of divorcing it from 
the Federal Government, and restricting it to 
the States in which it exists, content themselves 
with a mere expression of their sentiments, or 
form an organization, with a view to make 
them operative at the ballot-box ? 

Their sentiments are proscribed and de- 

nounced in their respective parties. They 

must abjure them, or expect to be treated as 
outcasts from political fellowship. Mr. Bayly, 

a member of Congress from Virginia, in a 

letter explaining the course of himself and his 

associates in introducing the Compromise reso- 

lutions into the Democratic Caucus, avows that 
the object was to exclude Free Soil Democrats, 

He could not exclude them by name, and the 

only mode of reaching them was by making a 

test, the acceptance of which by the Free Soil 

Democrats, would have been equivalent to the 

repudiation of their heresies; as the rejection 

of it would have been an act of self-excommu- 
nication. What failed in the Democratic Cau- 
cus, will succeed in the National Democratic 
Convention; and what the Whig Caucus 
adopted, can scarcely be rejected in the Na- 
tional Whig Convention. All Anti-Slavery 
sentiment will be voted a heresy, and those 
who entertain it must either abjure themselves 
or their parties. What will they do? If they 

abjure themselves, where is the hope of Free- 

dom? What hope for themselves? What can 

they do for the cause of Liberty in the camp of 
Slavery? They will be permitted to vote for 

Slavery, but not to participate in its triumph. 

Having placed the reins in its hands, they can- 

not expect to check or direct its march. They 

will have given power to a Tyrant to grind 

them in the dust. 

There are men in the country who have long 
since cast aside the shackles of party. There 
are Whigs and Democrats, whom party con- 
siderations cannot hold in relations where 

they must stifle or forswear their highest con- 

victions. There will be an opportunity for 
these to unite in an effective organization 

during the next Presidential canvass. It is 
stated that a National Convention of the 

Friends of Freedom is to be held at Pittsburgh 

some time in June next, after the action of the 

old party Conventions shall have been an- 
nounced. May we not hope that that Con- 
vention may lay down such a platform as 

American freemen can stand upon, and feel 

that they can act in harmony with the Consti- 

tution, in obedience to the Democratic Princi- 

ple, with proper care for every public interest, 

with a strict regard to the rights of all the 

States, and with a paramount devotion to the 

cause of Freedom? It will be impossible, we 

think, to make even a tolerable demonstration, 

should the Convention attempt to marshal a 

party, or to set up candidates, on the single 

issue of Slavery, without regard to other ques- 

tions. Many are anxious to act against Sla- 

very, and make the question of paramount 

consideration, but not to the neglect of other 

important questions. 

We do not believe that one hundred thou- 

sand voters could be mustered on the simple 

issue of Slavery, as now presented ; but were 

an organization formed, which should take the 

Democratic Principle as its central element, 

and apply it fearlessly and consistently to all 

the questions relating to Intervention, Public 

Lands, Education, Elections of Officers, Gov- 
ernmental Expenditures, Tariffs, Class Legisla- 

tion and Slavery, it would be able, if not to 

affect decisively the result of the next Presi- 

dential election, to command such support as 
would make it thereafter a powerful element 
in the political world. It would attract to its 
standard Democrats disgusted with the rule of 
the Slave Power, and the everlasting contra- 
dictions in which it has involved their party; 
Whigs, dissatisfied with the want of any fixed 
principles and with the time-serving tactics of 
their party; Land Reformers, who must see 
that little can be hoped ‘for their peculiar views 
in political organizations swayed by the immov- 
able Conservatism growing out of the compli- 
eate monopoly of Land, Laborers, and Capital, 
prevalent in the South; Philanthropists, who 
have long labored in vain to introduce into the 
conflicts of parties ideas of Human Brotherhood, 
and to infuse into Governments the spirit of 
Humanity. All these could act with such an or- 
ganization, and discharge all their duties as 
citizens, in consistent obedience to Principle. 
There would be no conflict of duties, no clashing 
between Principle and Profession, no unworthy 
compromises, no contradictions. With equal 
regard for the rights and interesta of all, on 








the ground of a common Humanity, of equal 
claims and dignity, such a party would possess 
the concentration, the power, and identity of 
Unity, with the comprehensiveness of Univer- 


sality. It would be adapted to the solution | 


and proper disposition of all political questions, 
each in its order, without discord or confusion. 

But whether such a party be at present prac- 
ticable or not, whether the Convention of the 
Friends of Freedom in June next will attempt 
its formation or not, one thing is clear—a 
manly opposition at the ballot-box to the can- 
didates of Slayery, will be the duty of every 
voter who believes that Democracy and Des- 
potism cannot both be in the ascendant in the 
same political and social system. 


NEW YORK EVENING POST. 


We forgot last week to call attention to the 
Prospectus of this admirable journal, and this 
week we have put off noticing it till we have 
too little room to do it justice. It suits our 
tastes and principles better than any Daily we 
have ever read. Its literature and ethics are 
pure and of a high order, and its political dis- 
cussions are sound, thorough, and very able. 
What its course in the coming Presidential 
campaign may be, we cannot foresee. It is 


hardly probable that we shall agree, but it will” 


adopt no policy, we are sure, which its sense 
of right will forbid. 

Party-Bounp.—The Albany Evening Jour- 
nal, the representative of the Seward interest, 
intimates its purpose to adhere to the regular 
nominations of the Party. Announcing the 
appointment of the first delegates in New York 
to the National Whig Convention, and their 
preference for General Scott, it takes occasion 
to pledge them in advance to Mr. Fillmore, 
Mr. Webster, or Mr. Anybody else, who may 
be the nominee of the Convention. 

“But the true Whigs,” it says, “of Western 
New York never carry their preferences beyond 
the Nominating Convention. Whoever may be 
selected as the representative of the principles of 
the Whig party, will find these Scott men the 
nominee’s men, ‘and nothing else.’ ”’ 

This looks like giying “up to party what 
was meant for mankind,” 


AVOIDANCE OF DEBATE IN THE HOUSE. 


It is somewhat remarkable that so much of 
the session has gone by without any legitimate 
opportunity for the discussion of questions re- 
lating to Slavery. The indications of latent 
discord in the ranks of the old parties have in- 
timidated the leaders, and they are fearful of 
any general debate that might afford occasion 
for a conflict of opinions prejudicial to their 
schemes of harmony. On the Mexican Indem- 
nity Bill, Mr. Rantoul made good use of his 
hour in exposing the gross inconsistency and 
disloyalty to Freedom of a Massachusetts rep- 
resentative devoted to Mr. Webster; and the 
resolution in regard to printing the Census 
gave Messrs. Venable, Cabell, and Murphy, an 
opportunity to define the conditions on which 
slaveholders intended to go into the Presiden- 
tial election. Beside these demonstrations, there 
has been no discussion of the Slavery Question, 
except what has been smuggled in by the 
Union men, out of place and out of time; for 
the Anti-Slavery members, regardful of the 
proprieties of time and place, have refrained 
from irregular and disorderly movements, wait- 
ing for a suitable occasion to present their 
views on a subject which, despite the Adjust- 
ment measures, stiJl occupies the mind and 
shapes the action of the political world. They 
supposed, that in accordance with usage, the 
customary resolution to refer the different por- 
tions of the President’s message to the appro- 
priate committees would be taken up from day 
to day, and that during its consideration mem- 
bers from all sections would have the privilege 
of delivering their opinions on the important 
topics embraced in it. This is a course which 
must commend itself to the good sense of every- 
body. The President brings to the attention of 
Congress questions connected with the general 
welfare, and recommends measures deemed by 
him important. It is proper that the repre- 
sentatives of the People, fresh from their con- 
stituents, should have the privilege in the be- 
ginning of the session, before legislation is at- 
tempted, to discuss at large those questions and 
measures, to compare opinions, to announce the 
views of their constituents, to make such sug- 
gestions as seem to them important. The dif- 
ferent sections of the Republic become in this 
way better acquainted with each other. The 
character and position of their representatives 
are ascertained. The practical business of 
legislation can then be proceeded with, more 
intelligently and efficiently. Such undoubtedly 
has been the view that has hitherto induced 
the House of Representatives to devote a large 
portion of its earlier sittings to a general de- 
bate on the topics presented by the Annual 
Message of the President. But this year no 
such debate has been allowed. Those who fear 
discussion have been always ready to lead the 
House off on some other track, wasting its time 
not unfrequently on the most insignificant mo- 
tions. 

Mr. Giddings, a few days since, exposed this 
policy. The resolutions of the Legislature of 
New Jersey, affirming the finality of the Com- 
promise and the Fugitive Law, were presented 
in the House, and a motion was made to print 
them, when he availed himself of the opportunity 
to direct attention to this deliberate and careful 
avoidance of all discussion. The Legislature 
of a State comes here, and presents its views to 
the House, on subjects, in regard to which the 
representatives of the American People have 
not the privilege of expressing their opinions or 
purposes. He adverted briefly to the North- 
ern view of the Slavery Question, and said that 
he had prepared a bill to repeal the law of 
1807, which regulates the coastwise slave 
trade, being anxious to relieve the North of all 
responsibility for the existence of Slavery or 
its adjuncts. In the course of his remarks, 
speaking of the usual practice of considering 
the President’s message, he “ begged permission 
to say, without disrespect, that if, instead of 
adjourning for days, they had done this, they 
would have proved themselves statesmen, and 
acquired the respect of the people and the re- 
spect of themselves. But the idle time has 
gone by; they cannot recall it ; and, when busi- 
ness presses, they find gentlemen rising and 
expressing opinions on questions which should 
have been discussed months since.” 

The remarks of Mr. Giddings, which, from 
the report in the Republic, must have been 
quite unobjectionable in their tone, were made 
the occasion, by Mr. Stanly of North Carolina, 
for one of the most acrimonious personal as- 
saults, which even Mr. Giddings has ever en- 
dured. For reckless abuse, outraging every 
rule which should control debate, which should 
govern the intercourse between man and man, 
it goes upon the record without precedent or 
parallel. Such a speech from such a man, 
we never expected to read. We have always 
regarded Mr. Stanly as one of the most lib- 
eral, manly, and chivalric members from the 
South, who, though dissenting decidedly from 
the principles and policy of Anti-Slavery men, 
was too magnanimous to proscribe them, or 
question their honesty, on the ground of a 
difference of opinion. 

The conduct of Mr. Stanly is a clear indica- 





tion that the Slave Power is as intolerant and 
proscriptive as ever. No man who efficiently 


ae 


: opposes its pretensions, can escape its anathe- 
mas. 

| So long as it can suppress debate, prevent 
all inquiry into its purposes and schemes, it 
may wear the mien of “modest stillness and 
humility ;” but oppose its will, unmask its 
insidious designs, and in its sudden anger it 
drops all disguise, and stands revealed, the very 
Lucifer of God-defying Pride and Hate. 


For the National Era. 
“WIND OF SUMMER, MURMUR LOW.” 


BY R. H. STODDARD. 


Wind of Summer! murmur low, 
Where the charméd waters flow, 
While the songs of day are dying, 
And the bees are homeward flying, 
As the breezes come and go. 

Come and go, hum and blow, 
Winds of Summer, soft and low, 
Ere my lover sinks to rest, 

While he lies upon my breast. 
Kiss his cheek, so pale and fair, 
Kiss the ringlets of his hair, 

Kiss his heavy-lidded eyes, 

Whore the mist of Slumber lies. 
Kiss his throat, his cheek, his brow, 
And his red, red lips, as I do now! 
While he sleeps so sound and slow, 
On the heart that loves him so, 
Dreaming of the sad, and olden, 
And the loving, and the golden 
Wind of Summer, long ago! 


SLAVERY AND CALIFORNIA. 


A member of the Legislature of California, 
a native of Virginia, informs the editor of the 
Richmond (Va.) Enquirer that a proposition 
will be introduced into the next Legislature of 
that new State, to amend the Constitution so as 
to admit Slavery: and he thinks the measure 
will prevail, the belief being general that the 
gold mines can be worked more profitably by 
slaves than in any other way. 

The Charleston (S. C.) papers announce the 
recent departure of the steamship Isabel from 
that port, with three hundred and eighty-five 
passengers, chiefly from Georgia and North 
Carolina, bound for California. The Courier 
says that “on her last trip the Isabel took out 
thirty-nine slaves belonging to some of the 
passengers bound for the gold diggings; that 
on this trip she had fifty-five ; and the number 
on her next is likely to be further increased.” 

It would seem that this slave emigration is 
not an accident, or a spontaneous movement, 
but that it is part of a system of measures 
concerted between Slavery-Propagandists on 
the Atlantic and Pacific seaboards. 


James Gadsden, a well-known citizen of 
South Carolina, has written a letter, dated De- 
cember 10, 1851, which appears in the Shreve- 
port (La.) Caddo Gazette. Referring to a proposed 
railroad communication with the Pacific by 
the valley of the Red River and Paso del Norte, 
he thus reveals what appears to be a matured 
plan for the conversion of California into a 
Slave State : 


“Tam the more pleased, individually, as 1 
may possibly be the pioneer in the blazes and 
tracks of the engineers who precede in leading 
a colony of planters, with their slaves, to the 
rural districts of California. 

“We are in part organized—if we can get a 
favorable response to a memoria! now before 
the California Legislature to introduce our do- 
mestics and our Southern cultivation—indeed, 
our colony, protected by a Government force 
might be the means of opening a wagon road 
to the head waters of the Red River, and from 
thence to the Paso del Norte, and westwardly 
by the Gila to the Pacific. This route has long 
attracted my attention as the most practicable 
to California; and, although somewhat ad- 
vanced, the vigor and energies of manhood 
would be renewed on an expedition so exciting 
and so full of hope. Would. you, at your con- 
venience, advise me of the accessibility by 
steam to Shreveport, or to the highest point on 
Red River, and an account of the character of 
the country interiorally up to the sources of 
that stream. and from thence to the Paso del 
Norte. It appears to me that by keeping 
within the valley many of the difficulties of a 
land passage west would be removed; and, 
from the sources of the Red River, crossing the 
elevations which divide the waters of the Mis- 
sissippi from the Rio Grande, we might fall 
upon some tributary of the latter leading us 
into its valley. 

“ Now, if in connection with your canvassing 
of the parishes and districts of the adjacent 
interested States, you could urge on Congress 
the organization of a corps of engineers, under 
adequate military force for protection, and 
tender the same protection to a colony such as 
I propose, with a condition that as a return for 
this protection, superadding probably subsist- 
ence, that the efficient force of the colony 
should be employed in making and opening a 
road for teams and wagons, there would be no 
difficulty in the organizing of such an expe- 
dition, while the protection tendered might be 
a stimulant. A small advanced mounted corps 
could proceed ahead with the engineers; ex- 
amine and spy out the intricacies of the coun- 
try ; mark avenues, which will be opened by 
the axe-men of the agriculturists who follow, 
under the protection of an armed force. Open 
such a way, and the railroad follows, while 
the enterprise of our frontier settlers would 
proceed, and at intervals rear up their cabins, 
so as to make this highway almost immediately 
available as a stage route. 

“When I took up my pen to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter enclosing the pro- 
ceedings at Shreveport, 1 was not aware that 
it would lead me so far into a project, and 
speculations on it; but I have almost become 
an enthusiast in that railway system which is 
intersecting our Southern and Atlantic sections, 
and which must extend West, until they be- 
come the iron bands connecting them with the 
Pacific—so ardent, that I am willing to be an 
actor in the enterprises; and if the Govern- 
ment can be induced to favor your application 
for survey and protection, and California re- 
sponds favorably to the memorial of our pro- 
posed colony, you will see us with some 500 to 
800 domestics. with 200 to 300 axes, opening 
the highway to the cultivation and civilization 
of the shores of the Pacific.” 

In relation to these movements the Louzsville 
Journal apprehends some peril to the rights of 
the slaveholders. It says: 

“We regard this as rather a perilous enter- 
prise. The taking of slaves beyond the juris- 
diction of the United States and into a foreign 
country, and thence into a free State, with a 
view to labor, will certainly endanger the mas- 
ter’s title. The courts of Louisiana have de- 
cided that slaves who have been taken to a 
foreign country by their owners, and then 
brought back to that State, are entitled to their 
freedom; and we think it probable, that if the 
slaves from North Carolina, on reaching Cali- 
fornia, call on their masters to prove their title 
before a court, the masters will find it difficult 
to do so. The fact that a slave is taken through 
a foreign country on his way to California will 
certainly place the title of the master in great 
jeopardy, to say nothing of the peril of taking 
him into a free State to labor.” 

There can be no doubt as to the effect of this 
transfer of slaves upon the title of the masters. 
It annuls it. The slaves become free the mo- 
ment they are carried beyond the jurisdiction 
of the State under whose laws they were held; 
but how are they to know their rights, and 
who is there to assert them? What foreign 
interference can be expected on the Isthmus in 
behalf of slaves surrounded by hundreds of 
slaveholders? And what danger to the claim 
of the masters in California? Already slaves 
are worked in the mines, and those carried out 
by the Isabel are to be taken to the same re- 
gion, where the only law is that of force. Their 
holders are going out in sufficient numbers to 
make good their lawless claim ; and they will 


nition of it by the Legislature, or to effect a 
division of the State, so as to convert the 
lower half into a slaveholding Territory. 
While the Louisville Journal apprehends 
great risk in this undertaking, it suggests that 





exert their political influence to secure a recog- 


a safer enterprise would be the conveyance of 
slaves to New Mexico and Utah. It says: 

“Had the Carolinians taken the overland 
route to California before that Territory be- 
came @ State, then they would not have placed 
their slaves in peril. Or were they now to go 
to New Mexico or Utah, they might do so, and 
hold their slaves, subject to the contingency of 
those Territories coming into the Union as free 
States some of these days. 


tended that the South was swindled out of her 
rights in relation to the Territories acquired of 
Mexico; while, on the contrary, the friends of 
the Union have always contended that Southern 
planters could, if they saw fit, emigrate to an 

Territory with ther slaves. Were enough 
Southern men to go to Utah or to New Mexico, 
they could control public sentiment in those Ter- 


the Union arrives, they cou 


bring them in as 
slaveholding States.” 


prince of “the friends of the Union;” but he 


local law of the territory acquired from Mexico 
would exclude slavery. The Journal, however, 


tories, could control public sentiment, so as to 
bring them in as slave States. If accounts be 
true, the work of converting the Indian popu- 
lation into slaves is rapidly going on under 


slavery can be kept alive by its operation on 
the Indians, till gold and silver mines are dis- 
covered, in which slave labor may be used to 
profit, a brisk trade in negro slaves will soon 
spring up. Such discoveries, it is ramored, are 
beginning to be made. A letter from Santa 
Fe, dated December 31st, an extract of which 
is published in the Republic, announces that 
several valuable mines of tin, copper, silver, 
gold, and quicksilver, have recently been dis- 
covered, and that the copper mines near the 
source of the Gila are paying a large reward 
for labor. “Quicksilver,” it says, “has also 
been discovered near Las Truches, (forty miles 
north of Santa Fe;) copper in abundance near 
Rayado, (about one hundred and fifty miles 
north of Santa Fe;) and silver, tin, and lead, 
near Taos. A good deal of interest is being 
manifested on this subject; but we have no 
scientific men here to prove our speculations 
false or well founded. Will Congress do nothing 
for us? A geological survey of this Territory 
should be ordered by Government.” 

It is easy to foresee the effect of such repre- 
sentations as these, and such suggestions as 
those of the Louisville Journal on slaveholding 
emigration. Slaveholders have an interest in 
the extension of slavery beyond that of political 
power. They dread the thought of being shut 
in with a system of labor so exhausting and 
impoverishing. The policy of prohibiting slave 
importation is again prevailing in the far 
Southern States, giving rise to the apprehen- 
sion that the slave-exporting States will soon 
be doomed to a vast surplus mass of slaves, who 
can be turned to account neither as producers 
nor subjects of trade. 

A bill prohibiting the importation of slaves 
into Georgia passed the House of Representa- 
tives of that State on the 19th ult., and ere this 
we presume it has become a law. A similar 
proposition has been introduced into the Legis- 
lature of Alabama. The following extracts 
from a speech of Colonel John A. Winston, of 
Sumter, in support of the measure, show the 
grounds on which it is advocated : 

“T hold it to be the true policy of the State 
to prohibit, by severe penalties, the introduction 
of more negroes into the State for traffic. All 
the increased capital of the State is sent out of 
it to buy more negroes to wear out more of the 
land in the State, and to cause the over-produc- 
tion of our great staple, cotton—in all of which 
cases the prosperity of the State is injured. 

“ All future outlet for excess of negro popu- 
lation will soon be closed against us. The 
census, and other statistical information, warns 
us of the rapid increase of the black popula- 
tion in the South. In Alabama we have al- 
ready three hundred and fifty thousand blacks— 
too great to our white population. The true 
statesman would say it is our duty and interest 
to diversify our pursuit into every branch of 
productive industry, and to so legislate that all 
the future increase of capital should be invest- 
ed in internal improvements, in mining, and in 
manufactories. Then would we see our State 
take her ~~ by the most prosperous in the 
Union. But so long as this ruinous system of 
agen and land-destroying course pre- 
vails, we will never prosper. 

“It has been argued that this bill would 
benefit the rich as well ag the poor, by en- 
hancing the value of this kind of property. I 
deny any such conclusion. The natural in- 
crease of negroes, and the sale of estates by 
sheriffs, will always afford any one who wishes 
to buy negroes an opportunity of doing so. The 
main objection to the bill seems to be that it 
may and will have a bad influence on the bor- 
der slave States; and if you shut them out 
from a market, they may become free States, 
and join in the crusade against us. I hold just 
the reverse to be true. Compel them to keep 
their slaves at home, and they will go into iron 
works, and into other kinds of manufactory 
labor, which will make all we buy come cog te 
to us, and instead of being sent South, to glut 
our markets with cotton factories, and so in- 
crease the consumption of our great export. 
There is no sort of danger of any of the border 
States emancipating any great number of 
slaves, but when they may all be sold to us of 
the South, they will of course feel less interest 
in the matter. If the evil day of emancipation 
must come, let it come in part at their expense, 
and not exclusively at ours. But the emanci- 
pation of any great number of slaves to remain 
in the country, with a different and a superior 
race, is a moral and political impossibility ; yet 
it becomes us to strengthen ourselves, by keep- 
ing the border States as much interested in the 
institution as possible. Then, whatever effects 
our interest will effect them in the same degree. 
When the time shall come when it shall be neces- 
sary to find an outlet for the excess of this popu- 
lation westward, we will have them to aid us in 
its procurement. Many slave States have al- 
ready provided against this evil, by passing 
laws similar to the one now before us; and if 
we do not pursue the same course, all the 
slaves of bad character will be in upon us, and 
we will be the great slave mart of the South.” 

Leaving out of view the question of political 
power, these extracts present the whole phi- 
losophy of Slavery-Extension. It is a necessity 
of the institution: it cannot survive without 
it. Hence, the desperate efforts now made to 
obtain for it foothold in California, and to 
keep open the Territories until their occupation 
by it will pay. Open the Southern portion of 
our territory across to the Pacific, to the march 
of Slavery, and its gradual expansion South- 
wards, as its wants might dictate, would be 
simply a work of time: the horrible apprehen- 
sion of a congestion of the slave population 
would be forever dissipated. 


Horrors OF THE INTERNAL SLAVE TRADE.— 
A pc ug of the Chillicothe Metropelis 
reports the steamer Herman, lying at Guyan- 
dotte, Va., frozen in, with eighty slaves aboard, 
chained two and two with a long chain be- 
tween, similar to the manner in which horses 
are fastened for droving. He says that on one 
cold night several of them had their ears and 
toes frozen. The mate of the boat, Mr. New- 
ton, threatened to raise & company to liberate 
them, unless they were placed in more comfort- 
able quarters. The long chain was loosed, 
which allowed them to gather round the stove. 
Their groans from the intense cold are said to 
have been pitiful. These slaves were bought 
up at Charleston, Virginia, for the Southern 
market, and it is stated several hundred of 
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We believe that Henry Clay is the very 


never contended that Southern planters could, | ing the rules stood yeas 60, nays 108 
if they saw fit, emigrate to any Territory with @ majority of 48 against any 1 
their slaves. On the contrary, he, as well as} Tariff. 
Judge Underwood, took the ground that the | special objects of the resolution was 


does not assume too much when it says that | House have to consult specially the 
Southern planters, by emigrating to the Terri- | those gentlemen. 


the auspices of Governor Calhoun, who is one | Enquirer says, that it is proposed to 
of “the friends of the Union” to whom the | Convention of the friends of Mr. Web 
Journal refers. There are not many negroes | the 4th of 
now in the Territories; but if the system of | the Presidency, subject to the decision ofa 





The opponents of a useless a 
Tariff question, and who desire 
bility in our revenue system, 
at the result of the vote on the Proposition of 
Mr. Welsh for an alteration in the atietin, 
tariff. His resolution was as follows - 6 

“That the Committee of Wa: 
be instructed to report a bill Dodie 
altering the Tariff of 1846, by substitntin” 
wherever —s specific for ad valor” 
duties, with such rates of duty as will vida. 
sufficient revenue, and with such discrim; ‘ 
tions in favor of iron and other articles of og 
. mestic manufacture and production as 
afford adequate protection to the labor of = 
_ OWN Citizens against foreign competition 7” 

He moved a suspension of the rules, for the 
pupose of bringing the resolution before ‘he 

| House, ana demanded the yeas and nays in 
ing that he wished to make the motion a ; a 
| They were ordered, and the vote on 
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National Whig Convention. 


COALITIONS. 


The Washington Union, in view of the fact 
that coalitions have been formed between 
Democrats and Free-Soilers in Mossachusetts 
and Ohio, resulting in the election of such men 
as Rantoul, Allen, and Townshend to the 
House of Representatives, and Chase and Sum. 
ner to the Senate, ventures to arraign the 
Whigs of New Hampshire for forming some 
comparatively unimportant coalitions ie cortada 
localities with the Free-Soilers, This does not 
argue profound sagacity in the central organ. 

The Republic, with equal tact, fiercely de. 
nounces all coalitions of the kind. evincing 4 
most disinterested passion for the extinction of 
the Whig party. 

“We stand,” it exclaims, “ upon the reso- 
lution of the Whig Congressional Caucus of 
December 1, 1851; and consequently repudi- 
ate and repel any connection, or combination, 
or co-operation, in any manner or form, with 
Abolitionists, or Secessionists, or Disunionists of 
any other shade or complexion. We would 
prefer that the Whig party should he defeated 
at the next Presidential election, than owe its 
success to Abolition alliances or to Abolition 
influences.” 

It is not unlikely that it will be permitted to 
enjoy its preference, to its heart’s content 


—— 


THE NATIONAL BLACKGUARDS. 


It is undeniable that there is a great deal of 
blackguardism in the country ; it is undeniable 
that it is concentrated, intensified, potential. 
ized, exuberant, and sportive, at the capital; it 
is undeniable that Congress represents the 
country, and holds its sessions at the capital 
Ergo, there must be and there is a full supply 
of this great element in Congress. It is at once 
a conclusion of logic and a matter of fact. 

Congressional blackguardism is blackguard- 
ism par excellence. It outstrips the common 
kind, as a Senator or member of the House 
towers above common men. It is not a mere 
personal gift and accomplishment. It is an 
official quality and function. It is Blackguard- 
ism Representative and National. 

It does not die out. It is like a religion. The 

high priest disappears, but the altar stands 
the robes are transferred to other shoulders, 
and the rite goes on. Foote was once the great 
National Blackguard. He went away to fresh 
fields and pastures new, but his place was not 
vacant. Borland succeeded him, a very vile 
and brutal blackguard, breaking noses and 
swaggering about cutting throats. Then others 
come up and claim the glory of representing 
the National Blackguardism. On Wednesday 
it was Stanly, of North Carolina, (et tu Brute!) 
and Giddings, of Ohio. And so it goes. What 
matter if the other interests of the country are 
neglected, so that Blackguardism be honored 
and served?’—New York Tribune. 
It was the maxim of an ancient rhetorician, 
that the critic should exemplify in his own 
style the peculiar quality or attribute forming 
the subject-of his comment. We are not aware 
that a similar maxim has prevailed among 
ethical writers. On the contrary, a censor of 
manners should avoid in his rebukes the vices 
he undertakes. to correct. Censure adminis- 
tered in the language and spirit of the forego 
ing article, is worse than useless. 

The slur upon the capital of the Republic is 

wanton and inexcusable. Where are the evi- 
dences of its Blackguardism? If there be 4 
city of the same size in the Union, more orderly 
and decorous in its external life than Washing: 
ton, we are not aware of it. 
As to Congress, it has occasionally been the 
theatre of disgraceful scenes; but certainly 
they are the exception, not the rule; and as ' 
the present Congress, it has been discredited by 
no altercation, if we except the one in the 
House, to which the T'ribune refers. 

The difficulty between Mr. Borland and Mr. 
Kennedy did not occur during the session of 
the Senate. Nor is Major Borland “a vile and 
brutal blackguard, breaking noses and swag: 
gering about cutting throats.” He is an ultra 
Southern man, of quick impulses, but in ordi 
nary intercourse urbane and liberal. The col- 
lision between him and Mr. Kennedy arose, ® 
such collisions usually do, from sharp words 
and sudden heat; and Major Borland, blinded 
by passion, struck Mr. Kennedy a severe blow. 
This was utterly unjustifiable, but certainly 
not ground for the reckless language of 
Tribune. A less ferocious rebuke was ‘ve 
toa man who, in a section where the me 
honor prevails, defied public sentiment °Y 
openly denouncing it, and denying 18 ober 
tions, and that, too, while the question of his 
election was pending. ; 
The Tribune is equally reckless in 1 Iso 
guage towards Mr. Giddings. Mr. Gidding? 
“a National Blackguard!” And is this we 
whose constancy in Freedom’s cause secs ag 
him an object of hate to its worst enemies 
be branded as “a National Blackguard” 9 " 
journal which professes to labor in the ee 
cause? Mr. Giddings is advanced in ya's" 
oldest member of the House, one of its # a 
attentive and industrious members, ord 
guished always for his support of measures 4 
manded by the spirit of progress and ea 
and rarely has he indulged in personal a 
cept in self-defence. His speech on the oe 
tion of printing the New Jersey sentient A 
brief, in order, and free from anything ° Ha 
sive to Southern men. He made no attack . 
individuals, True, he went so far as ' aad 
somewhat contemptuously of Doughfac 
name as well as a genus we could wish ba 
ished from the Halls of Congress—but he "tt 
the term to designate a class, not ® joer c 
person ; and towards the Slaveholding mem 
his language was plain, but courteous: oe 
purely personal attack made up? - a 
therefore utterly unprovoked ; nothing a 
excuse or palliate it. And yet the Trt ith- 
overlooking all this, pours out its wrath ¥ n0 
out stint, upon both parties equally, making 


the 








their relatives and. friends bade them a last 
farewell at the shore, as the boat left. 


distinction between the assailant and von 
between the virulence of a wanton attac 
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GO ae 

the ipritation of & defence suddenly and unex- 

tedly provoked ! 
as to the invective of Mr. Stanly, we - have 
briefly expressed our opinion in another place. 
Surely he cannot have read the report of his 
wn remarks, without the bitterest regret that 
- could ever have given utterance to expres- 
gions 80 totally at variance with bis previous 

course a8 an American representative. 





LETTERS FROM THE CAPITAL. 
WasuineTon, February 13, 1852. 

Since I last wrote you, two speeches of con- 
siderable political importance and literary 
os it have been made in the Senate—that of 
pas nields, on the ay ey ar of 

evmpathy of Congress for the exi rish 
the sym OBrien, poedaie and their asso- 
fa tes, and that of General Cass on Interven- 
cites, reply to Mr. Clarke, of Rhode Island. 
whe speech of General Shields had that first 

, morit, brevity. It was concise, direct, 
great merit, A 
vet not too much 80 for eloquent thought and 
Jogant expression. It was a strong, earnest 
pe not for mercy, but for justice toward 
Teland. Its tone was most admirable—it was 
that of a true-hearted Irishman, sorrowful for 
the wrongs of his country, but not bitter or re- 
vengeful “toward her oppressors. I like this 
manly loyalty to a country so crushed and 
despoiled as Ireland—that clinging to her for 
what she has been—that faithful remembrance 
of the old liberty and glory, by tyranny destroy- 
ed and by the world forgotten. _ 

In his able speech on Intervention, Mr. Cass 
took as strong ground as could have been ex- 
pected of a statesman not remarkable for rash 
committals, or premature action, on important 
aad disputed questions. 

You have doubtless heard of the rencounter 
sn the House between Messrs. Stanly and Gid- 
dings. It was, to say the least, a most painful 
exhibition. Mr. Stanly, in a strain of violent 
abuse, attacked Mr. Giddings, who, acting on 
she defensive, made use of some very severe 
and contemptuous language. Mr. Stanly, 
though known to be passionate and possessed 
of keen powers of satire and invective, has 
hitherto been considered too “ chivalric” to de- 
scend to low personalities. But even his best 
friends can scarcely deny that he has now im- 
molated this reputation, so dear to a Southern 
gentleman, on the altar of the peculiar and 
beloved institution. 

A very interesting course of historical lec- 
tures is now being delivered in this city by 
Mr. Lord. These lectures have much life and 
strength, with passages of rare eloquence and 
beauty, and are artistically constructed. Mr. 
Lord has in speaking an earnest, enthusiastic, 
almost passionate manner, which cannot fail to 
fix the attention of his audience. I heard him 
last night upon the character and career of 
Gustavus Adolphus. I like his strong faith in 
progress—in the immortality of truth and jus- 
tice—in the indestructibility of man’s divinest 
birthright, freedom. He is a bold, individual- 
istic thinker, and, as a mattcr of course, one 
accustomed to do his own thinking is liable to 
differ from him on some points. He is far from 
endorsing the sentiment of O’Connell, that “no 
revolution is worth one drop of human blood,” 
but rather maintains that millions of lives, aye, 
the sacrifice of an entire generation of men, 
were not too vast a price to pay for civil or re- 
ligious liberty. He holds that true freedom in 
all ages of the world has been born in dark- 
ness, baptised in tears, and “nurtured in con- 
vulsion ;” that fiery trials have ever been 
stormed upon the nations whom God would 
lead forth from captivity; and that ever across 
a deep, crimson flood lay the promised land of 


Genoral SI 


baseless dreams though they seem; 
who will keep their cold, hard realities, which 
shut in upon them like prison walls; their 
practical sense, their worldly wisdom, pinning 
them to the base earth, face down their 
contempt of man, which is the most criminal 
infidelity toward God. 

I noticed the other day, that the editor of a 
South Carolina paper expressed much pious 
horror in recording how Kossuth in a late 
speech, after alluding to the possibility of his 
hope in America failing him, made use of these 
words: “Oh, Father, let this bitter cup pass 
from Thy children! Nevertheless, not our will, 
but Thine be done! ” 

Oh, miserable inconsistency! The very man 
whose exquisite moral sensibilities were so 
shocked by a sad and solemn use of the words 
of our Divine Master, would doubtless defend, 
to the last, drop of his blood, a system which is 
in itself a fearful acted blasphemy—a traffic 
“in the bodies and souls of men,” in the souls 
redeemed by the drinking of that “bitter cup” 
a a did not pass from the lips of the Son of 

Do you remember, in Sheridan’s masterly 
comedy, in that scene where Lady Teazle be- 
gins to see Joseph Surface as he is, and to des- 

ise herself for Sane listened to him, she says 
in reply to some “noble. sentiment” of his 
about “ honor,” “Don’t you think we might as 
well leave ‘honor’ out of the question ?” 

Could the bold defenders of that system of 
domestic oppression pronounced by a great 
rong leader “the sum of all villanies”—could 
they, disdaining all disguise, come manfully up 
to the point of avowing their real motives, 
principles, and purposes, leaving religion and 
morality out of the question, we could at least 
respect them for honesty and hardihood. 

am aware I have written you a letter little 
amusing this week. But I maintain, that asso 
many of our Washington letter-writers are 
faithful chroniclers of the incidents of our fash- 
ionable life, busy retailers of its pleasant gos- 
sip, it is the “bounden duty” of some one to 
touch occasionally on the graver and more 
weighty questions of politics and morality. 

Yours, as ever, Grack GREENWOOD. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue Lire oF WILLIAM PENN. With Selections from 
his Correspondence and Auto-biography. By Sam- 
uel M. Janney. Philadephia: Hogan, Perkins, 
& Co. 

The manner in which Mr. Janney has per- 
formed his duty as a biographer is worthy of 
all commendation. The result of his “labor 
of love,’ the beautiful volume before us, is a 
most valuable and interesting work. Though 
he paints the character of his illustrious sub- 
ject in the warm colors of a genuine lover, you 
feel everywhere convinced of the entire truth- 
fulness of the portraiture. In a masterly man- 
ner he vindicates his reputation from the base 
eharges and baser insinuations of Macaulay; 
and justifies the faith of the world in the pu- 
rity, dignity, and large benevolence of his life. 

This volume contains two fine portraits of 
Penn, with a choice number of his admirable 
and important letters. Altogether, it is a noble 
work. 


FLoRENCE SACKVILLE; or SELF-DEPENDENCE. An 
Auto-biography. By Mrs. Burbury. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. For sale by Franck Taylor, 
Pennsylvania avenue, Washington, D. C. 

This novel, with some sins against nature in 
character and probability in incident, is yet 
one of the most powerful and pleasing produc- 





liberty. He seemed to consider that man could 
not too dearly purchase the redemption of hu- 
manity at the cost of mortal life, when his im- 
mortal salvation had been secured at the awful 
price of the thorn-crowned martyrdom—the 
bitter, death-agonies of incarnate Deity. 

In reference to Gustavus Adolphus making 
war for the defence of Protestant Germany, 
Mr. Lord touched briefly upon Intervention, 
discountenancing the principle as advocated by 
Kossuth and his adherents, but justifying Gus- 
tayus, on the ground that the freedom and na- 
tionality of Sweden itself was in danger from 
the encroachments of Catholicism and Abso- 
lutism. We of course were in no such position 
in regard to modern Austria. He admitted, 
however, that there might come a time when 
interference on our part with European affairs 
might not only be justifiable, but an imperative 
duty. Should, for instance, Russia, France, 
and Austria combine against England, and at- 
tack her on land and sea, and England 
“stretch toward us her suppliant hands,” then 
we might and must whiten the Atlantic with 
our fleets and flood the continent with our 
armies. It strikes me that this is scarcely the 
broadest and most chivalric principle for great- 
hearted freemen to advocate. As an ardent 
Interventionist, I surely cannot subscribe to it. 
It seems to me it were nobler and braver to 
give our aid now to Hungary, who needs it, and 

leads for it in the name of a common human- 
ity and for the love of freedom’s God, than to 
sit silent, with folded hands, nursing our valor 
to keep it warm, for such an impossible con- 
tingency as that of the proud mother-country 
beset by foes. and calling in a failing voice to 
her almost-forgotten trans-atlantic offspring, 
“To the rescue, my children! ”—as that of 
burly John Bull put hors de combat, and shout- 
ing in his extremity, “Help! brother Jona- 
than, help!” 

Oh, I can but trust that God is safely guiding 
the destinies of Hungary even through dark- 
ness and tempest and over the waste of deso- 
lation. Hagar of nations, has she not found, 
even in the desert of exile, a well of sympathy 
deep as humanity, whose waters have given 
new life to the failing hope nurtured at her 
wild, free heart? In her darkest hour, when 
“she lifted up her voice and wept,” did she not 
receive the assurance that the child of her 
proud, unconquerable spirit—her nationality— 
should not perish? I believe that even sudden 
ebullitions and noisy outbursts of a generous 
popular enthusiasm are moved by 

—— “ under-springs of silent deity.” ; 
I believe that there is a soul, a significance, a 
ong accumulated force, in this Intervention 
movement, of which Heaven alone can calcu- 
late the issues. 

Have you not been grieved to see that the 
editor of the Herald and other pious brethren 
of the press have felt moved to labor with your 
Present correspondent for the alleged irrev- 
frence of some expressions in a late letter 
Teferring to Kossuth 2 

The article in the Herald was a rebuke 
® mild and sorrowful—so tenderly paternal 
and pastoral—as almost to draw penitential 


. tears. It contained moral sentiments worthy to 


have emanated from the immortal Pecksniff 
imself. Could I admit the “ irreverence,” 
Which 1 do not, { should say the reproof fur- 
hishes an example of “Satan rebuking sin” 
most edifying and impressive. 

After discharging his conscience of this 
podccustomed weight of Christian duty, our 
ve proceeds to comment, in a tone of lofty 
8 tness and benevolent contempt, on litera- 

“ws and poets, pronouncing them most un- 
Practical visionaries, idealists, enthusiasts, and 
ee In conclusion, he is pleased to place 
Ps 'n that irrational, irresponsible, non-compos- 
oo class; among those sublime Bedlam- 

; those innocents of a larger growth—the 
a ¢ Oh, balsam for my hurt! Oh, sperma- 
et mine “inward bruise” I have thee 


latent beyond expression am I to take the 
Pai place among these fearless apostles of the 
“he faith—these unconquerable defenders of 
edom. 

m..., World has all too ofien seen both the 
‘ies pea the pulpit degraded to the base ser- 
in th Oppression—the one insidiously poison- 
ney ® mind of the people against freedom’s 
egling heroes, and desecrating the graves 
nie ‘t martyrs with vile calumnies—the other 
mn _ Sanctioning - and echoing the de- 
Maths injustice and crime. We have seen 
ting. 9 upholding the hands of Liberty’s assas- 
dict}, nd popes sprinkling the water of bene- 
m4 n on the Cain-marked brows of the mur- 
pry of nations. We have seen genius, in 
te P.and court and high places ‘of State, be- 
mes the solemn trust of freedom for the 
7 oon rewards of tyranny ; but, thank God, 
level © poet has ever yet been lowered to the 
of such as these! Poetry has never yet 

the inf divine music to the clank of chains or 
te infernal rejoicings of victorious ‘ 
faith Pipe. yp ieee age go strong in the 
world her immortality, she delivers to the 
and rode after that of liberation 
40% let ts xotaim out iid, expootent hope in 
manite advent of freedom, our faith in hu- 
¥: with all its measureless aspirations, 





tions of the season. The story is that of a 
daughter of a proud old English family, who 
meets with many trials and reverses, and is 
finally compelled, dragged as it were, on to 
the stage, for the support of herself and those 
most dear to her. There is much power and 
deep interest in that portion of her history 
which treats of her career and experiences as 
a -provincial actress. 

There are many beautiful and poetic pas- 
sages in this volume; but the portion which 
most deeply impressed us was the touching and 
tragic episode of Milly Trevelyen. 


Littet’s Livine AcE. No. 403. Feb. 7, 1852. 

This is an admirable number, containing, 
among other very readable articles, a re- 
view of Warburton’s Memoirs of Horace Wal- 
pole, “Life of the New York Evening Post,” 


and a Memoir of Macaulay. 





Tue NortH AMERICAN MISCELLANY, AND DoLLaR 
MaGazine. February, 1852. New York: Angell, 
Engel, & Hewitt. 

This we should pronounce an excellent little 
publication. The selections are made with 
discriminating taste, and the original articles 
are unusually good. G. G. 





LAND REFORM IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENT- 
ATIVES. 

At the instance of Mr. Johason of Tennessee’ 
the House Bill, granting the public lands, in 
limited portions, to actual settlers who shall be 
landless, has been made the special order for 
the first Tuesday of March next, and for 
every day thereafter till disposed of. This 
looks like progress. We may expect an inter- 
esting discussion upon this important subject. 
It is time that such a measure were agreed 
upon, for the public domain now is constantly 
liable to the most wasteful depredation. Not 
only are the older States, but the poor people 
of the country, in danger of being cheated out 
of it, by heartless. corporations and speculators 
Each section, containing a portion of the do- 
main, is eager for a slice, and ready for a bar- 
gain with every other section similarly situ- 
ated, so that a combination has grown up in 
Congress, which members who would save the 
patrimony of the People, find it impossible to 
resist. Let this Homestead policy be fairly 
introduced, and such members will stand upon 
vantage ground in their efforts agianst bounty 
land laws and prodigal grants for railroad 
purposes. This policy, by the way, holds out 
the only chance the older States have for se- 
curing a share in the benefit of the public 
lands. Land distribution is out of the ques- 
tion—an obsolete idea—but if the public do- 
main can be preserved inviolate for the bene- 
fit of the landless people of the country, the 
older States will be benefited in two ways: 
first, by being relieved of a surplus population 
of consumers; secondly, by the rapid settle- 
ment of wild lands, opening new markets for the 
products of their handicraft, and new grana- 
ries of food for their operatives. 





Messrs. Rusk anp Hovuston.—A letter is 
published in the Hartford (Conn.) Times of 
February 10, from Senator Rusk, announcing 
his preference for General Houston, as a can- 
didate for the Presidency. He says: 


“TI prefer my colleague (General Houston) to 
either of the distinguished gentlemen named 
in connection with the approaching Presiden- 
tial election. In thus expressing an honest 
preference, [ have no wish to derogate from 
the claims of other gentlemen, but simply to 
state the appreciation in which I hold a friend 
whom I oy: peated aprycory for seventeen 
years in stations of high responsibili 
which he has filled with a mgr aa 
devotion to the public service calculated to in- 
spire me with entire confidence in his ca- 
pacity and patriotism. 1 will further remark 
that, if nominated, General Houston would in 
my opinion be more acceptable to the People 
throughout the Union than any other 
whom we can select; and, if elected, Y have 
full confience he would administer the Govern- 
ment in strict conformity with the principles 
laid down in the Constitution.” -— 





DrspoTisM AND ITS AMERICAN SUPPORTERS, 
The vile and audacious impostor and usurper, 
Louis Napoleon, is not without supporters in 
this country. A Southern Whig paper, the 
Baltimore American, has the hardihood to 
men) his Administration as wise and good : 

wise and administration of the 








let France will constitute not only the best recom- 


mendation of it, but the 
we may presume, upon which he can reasona- 
bly hope to render it permanent. If it invests 
supreme power in his hands, the investiture of 
such power must be lodged somewhere, since it 
is indispensable to the efficiency of any Gov- 
ernment in France.” 

It is impossible to believe that the Baltimore 
American and other American journals of that 
class are real friends of American institutions. 
They affect Despotism, and secretly hate the 
Democratic Principle. 


—— = 


msible condition, 


DespotisM aND Priestcrart.—The New 
York Tribune contains a notice of a lecture 
lately delivered in New York, to the Catholic 
Institute, by. Rev. Augustus J. Theband, Vice 
President of St. John’s College, Fordham, and 
a prominent Jesuit. He is a Frenchman, and 
his mission appears to be to debauch the re- 
publican mind of this country with the base 
doctrines of European Despotism. The re- 
porter of the T'ribune says: 

“The lecturer considered Louis Napoleon as 
a prince raised by the hand of God for the glory 
off the Church, and said that he had been called 
by more than seven millions of Frenchmen, 
who, in the act of casting their ballots for him, 
were directly inspired by the age This 
opinion was received with hearty cheers. The 
lecturer hoped that Louis Napoleon would go 
on, under the auspices and the faith of the true 
Church, to restore France, and through her all 
the earth, to the bosom of the holy father, who 
now fills the Chair of St. Peter, and keeps the 
keys of Heaven and Hell, at Rome.” 

Such are the infernal teachings to which a 
large portion of our countrymen are constantly 
subjected by foreign emissaries—emissaries of 
the base alliance of the Spiritual and Civil 
Despotisms of Europe. Our newspapers from 
time to time break out in denunciation of the 
course of liberal-minded foreigners, who utter 
a manly protest against Slavery, and think it 
extremely insolent and mischievous, but they 
have no word of rebuke for these Jesuitical 
emissaries, these ghostly teachers of the doc- 
trines of tyranny, who are insidiously under- 
mining the faith of American people in repub- 
lican principles and institutions. 





Inp1an Census.—<According to a statement 
in the Union, founded upon census returns, the 
number of Indians inhabiting the United States 
amounts to about 418,000, who are thus dis- 
tributed: In Texas, 24,100; in New Mexico, 
92,130; in California, 32,321 ; in Oregon, 22,733 ; 
in Utah, 11,500; in the unexplored territories, 
30,000. 


ee 


THE MAILS BY THE PACIFIC. 


England seems to be liable to a periodical 
apprehension of foreign invasion. At one time. 
without any assignable reason, she was alarm- 
ed at the idea of an invasion by Louis Phil- 
ippe, and now the rumor is that Louis Napo- 
leon meditates a descent upon her shores. 
The French Usurper has been so fortunate, and 
has won so much by his audacity, that he may 
harbor such a design, but we shall not believe 
it, till we hear that he is in London. The.de- 
scent of a foreign army on the shores of Eng- 
land is too mad a project for even Louis Napo- 
leon to attempt. We could wish that he would 
make the experiment: it would be the end of 
his imposture, and probably the beginning of 
b etter days for Europe. 

He is busily engaged in reviving the forms 
of the Empire. A decree appeared in the Monz- 
teur of the 25th, cancelling that of the Provi- 
sional Government which abolished titles of 
nobility; and magnificent costumes are or- 
dained. The first grand féte of the season was 
given at the Tuilleries on the 22d ult. The 
principal men of the former Chambers were 
absent; no Legitimist was present, and very 
few of the ladies of the French aristocratic 
circles graced the ball. 


“A leading article in the Patrie, headed 
‘The Drawing-Rooms of Paris,’ contains a 
sentence which has caused considerable sensa- 
tion. After stigmatizing in severe language the 
disposition to carp at the Government mani- 
fested in the higher orders of Parisian society, 
it says that the President having put down So- 
cialism, they have no longer any fears from it, 
and concludes with these words: ‘These men 
are incorrigible. They will not believe in the 
reign of terror till they shall have one foot 
upon the scaffold.’ The expression is ambigu- 
ous enough, but it has certainly excited an un- 
easy feeling.” 

The confiscation of the Orleans estates has 
created a very painful sensation through- 
out France, and awakened distrust among cap- 
italists and property-holders, who can afford to 
part with their liberty, but suffer agony from 
the idea of danger to their property. 

In another column we publish the new 
French Constitution, as it is called, a contempt- 
ible imposture, submission to which by the 
French nation, should make it the laughing- 
stock of the world. 
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OHIO DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM. 


1. Resolved, That the delegates, this day in 
Convention assembled, congratulate the Democ- 
racy of the State, on the result of the election 
of the second Tuesday in October, 1851; and 
that they send greeting to the Democracy of 
the Union, with a pledge that the vote of Ohio 
shall be cast, in 1852, for the Presidential Can- 
didate of the Democracy of the Union. 

2. Resolved, That we adhere to the doctrines 
heretofore declared by the Democratic party of 
the State, in Convention assembled, by the four 
resolutions following, to wit : 

“ Resolved, That in the new C 
recognise as the principles ca 
Democratic faith : 

“The election of all officers by the people. 

“The limitation of the State indebtedness, 
and a provision for the payment of the debt 
which exists. 

“ Equal taxation, compelling the property of 
the rich invested in stocks to bear a proportion 
of the public burden, by contributing to the 
taxes of the’ State. 

“ Phe restraint of the legislative power, con- 
fining it to the legitimate subjects of general 
legislation, and the crowning glory of repeal, 
which secures the people, sovereign always, 
from ever becoming slaves to any law or char- 
ter passed by. their servants. 

“ Resolved, That the people of Ohio now, as 
they always have done, look upon Slavery 
as an eyil, and unfavorable to the full develop- 
ment of the spirit and practical benefits of free 
institutions ; and that entertaining these senti- 
ments they will at all times feel it to be their 
duty to use all power, clearly given by the 
terms of the national compact, to prevent its 
increase, to mitigate, and finally to eradicate 
the evil; but be it further 

“ Resolved, That the Democracy of Ohio do 
at the same time fully recognise the doctrines 
held by the early fathers of the Republic, and 
still maintained by the Democratic party in all 
the States, that to each State belongs the right 
to adopt and modify its own municipal laws, to 
regulate its own internal affairs, to hold and 
maintain an equal and independent sovereign- 
ty with each and every State, and that upon 
these rights the National Legislature can nei- 
ther legislate nor encroach.. 

“ Resolved, That an enlighteaed political 
economy demands a more liberal system of dis- 
posing of the public lands, and that the pros- 
perity of the country, as well as of individuals, 
would be eminently promoted by the passage 
of a law placing the national domain in limited 
quantities within the reach of actual settlers, 
at a price to cover the cost of surveying, and 
other n expenses.” 

* (3. Resolved, That the Democracy of Ohio 
still adhere to the well-known and long-estab- 
lished doctrines of the party in relation to the 


stitution we 
nal in the 


Tariff and. cy. 
4. Resolved, That we ise the sovereign 
and inalienable right of every nation to estab- 


lish and form of government as 
—_ accord with the views of ip ben people, 
and that any therewith on the part 





of other nations is clearly an infrin t of 
international law and natural justice , 


5. Resolved, That the law of nations is in 
the keeping of nations; that a breach of it by 
any one of them is an offence inst all the 
others; and that they are bound in duty to 
themselves, and to each other, to prevent or 
punish such infraction by all means not incom- 
patible with their own interests. ; 

6. Resolved. That to Democratic Republican 
State and Federal Institutions, resting on uni- 
versal suffrage and universal eligibility to office, 
do these United States owe their undeniable 
pepery among nations—and that it is their 

uty to sympathise with every people struggling 
for freedom against tyrants. 

7. Resolved, That we declare the Russian 
past intervention in the affairs of Hungary a 
violation of the law of nations, which if repeat- 
ed would not be Py ren ifferently by the 
people of the United States. ¥ 

8. Resolved, That in the conspiracy of all 
the monarchists of Europe against self-govern- 
ment, the United States do sympathize pro- 
foundly with the people: that, as citizens, we 
offer them our emphatic encouragement to 
break their chains; and we hold it to be our 
duty, as a nation, s0 to shape our policy as to 
assist them by any means in our power; and 
rather than witness the utter extinction of re- 
publicanism as a fact and a principle in Eu- 
rope, we are ready to encounter the shock of 
arms on the field of battle. 

9. Resolved, That the inefficient and timid 
foreign policy of the present administration, its 
utter failure to cause our flag and the rights 
of our people to be respected, and its tame sub- 
mission to violations of both, merit and receive 
our indignant condemnation. 

Mr. Garvey submitted the following. which 
was agreed to: 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Convention 
be tendered to the President, for the very able 
manner in which he has presided over our de- 
liberations; also, to the Secretaries, for their 
very valuable services. 

n, motion the proceedings were ordered to 
be published in the Ohio Statesman, Der West- 
bote, and the Democratic papers of Ohio. 

On motion, the Convention adjourned sine 
die. 

It was a full Convention, composed of 285 
delegates, representing all the counties of the 
State but four—and the resolutions were passed 
unanimously.—Ed. Era. 


THE NEW FRENCH CONSTITUTION. 


The Constitution —The following is the new 
Constitution, as promulgated on the 15th in 
the Moniteur, in virtue of the powers delegated 
by the French people to Louis o_o ona- 
parte by the vote of the 20th and 2ist of De- 
cember, 1851: 

The President of the Republic, considering 
that the French people have been called to pro- 
nounce on the following resolution, viz: The 
people wish the maintenance of the authority 
of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, and give him the 
necessary powers to make a Constitution on the 
basis established in his proclamation of the 2d 
of December; considering that the basis pro- 
posed for the acceptance of the people were— 
1. A responsible chief named for ten years. 
2. Ministers dependent on the Executive 
power alone. 

3. A Council of State formed of the most dis- 
tinguished men, preparing the laws and main- 
taining the discussion on them in the Legisla- 
tive corps. 

4. A Legislative Corps, discussing and voting 
the laws, named by universal suffrage, without 
the scrutin de liste, which falsifies the election. 

5. A Second Assembly, formed of all the dis- 
tinguished men of the country, a balancing 
power, guardian of the fundamental pact and 
of the public interests; and considering that 
the people have answered affirmatively by 
7,500,000 suffrages, he promulgates the Consti- 
tution, the tenor of which is as follows: 

SECTION I. 

Art. 1. The Constitution recognises, con- 
firms, and guaranties, the great principles pro- 
claimed in 1789, and which form the basis of 
the public rights of the French people. 


SECTION II.—FORMS OF THE GOVERNMENT OF 
THE REPUBLIC. 

Art. 2. The Government of the French Re- 
ublic is intrusted to Prince Louis Napoleon 
Donepente, actual President of the Republic 
for ten years. 

Art. 3. The President of the Republic gov- 
erns by means of the Ministers, the Council of 
State, the Senate, and the Legislative body. 

Art. 4. The Legislative power is exercised 
collectively by the President of the Republic, 
the Senate, and the Legislative body. 

SECTION IIl.—OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE 

REPUBLIC. 

Art. 5. The President of the Republic is re- 
ponsible to the French people, to whom he has 
always a right to appeal. 

Art. 6. The President of the Republic is the 
Chief of the State. He commands the land 
and sea forces, declares war, concludes treaties 
of peace, political and commercial alliances, 
and makes the rules and decrees for the execu- 
tion of the laws. 

Art. 7. Justice is rendered in his name. 

Art. 8. He alone has the initiative of the 
laws. 

Art. 9. He has the right to pardon. 

Art. 10. He sanctions and promulgates the 
laws and the Senatus-Consultes. 

Art. 11. He presents the state of affairs of 
the Republic every year, to the Senate and 
Legislative body, by a message. 

Art. 12. He has a right to declare the state 
of siege in one or several departments, on the 
condition of referring to the Senate with the 
shortest delay. The consequences of the state 
of siege are regulated by the law. 

Art. 13. The Ministers depend solely on the 
Chief of the State. Each is responsible only 
as far as the acts of the Government regard 
him. There is no solidarity between- them. 
They can only be impeached (mis en accusa- 
tion) by the Senate. ‘ 

Art. 14. Ministers, members of the Senate, 
the Legislative body, and the Council of State, 
the officers of the land and sea forces, the 
magistrates, and the public functionaries, take 
the following oath: “I swear obedience to the 
Constitution, and fidelity to the President.” 

Art. 15. A Senatus-Consultes fixes the sum 
allowed annually to the President of the Re- 
public, for the entire duration of his functions. 

Art. 16. Should the President of the Repub- 
lic die before the expiration of his office, (man- 
dat,) the Senate convokes the nation to proceed 
to a new election. 

Art. 17. The Chief of the State has a right, 
by a secret act deposited in the archives of the 
State, to point out to the people the name of 
the citizen he recommends, in the interest of 
France to the confidence of the people and to 
its suffrages. 

Art. 18. Until the election of the new Presi- 
dent of the Republic, the President of the Sen- 
ate governs, with the concurrence of the Min- 
isters in office, who form themselves into a Goy- 
ernment Council, and deliberate by a majority 
of votes. 

SECTION IV.—OF THE SENATE. 

Art. 19. The number of the Senators cannot 
exceed 150. It is fixed at 80 for the first year. 

Art. 20. The Senate is composed, first, of the 
Cardinals, Marshals, Admirals; second, of the 
citizens whom the President of the Republic 
deems fit to elevate to the dignity of Senator. 

.Art. 21. The Senators are not removable, 
and are for life. 

Art. 22. The functions of Senator are gratu- 
itous ; nevertheless, the President of the Repub- 
lic may accord the Senators, by reason of the 
services rendered, and of their position as re- 
spects fortune, a personal donation, which shall 
not exceed 30,000f. yearly. . 

Art. 23. The President and Vice Presidents 
of the Senate are named by the President of 
the Republic, and chosen amongst the Senators. 
They are named for one year. The salary of 


‘the President of the Senate is fixed by a de- 


cree. 

Art. 24. The President of the Republic con- 
vokes and prorogues the Senate. e fixes the 
duration of its session by a decree. The sit- 
tings of the Senate are not public. _ 

Art. 25. The Senate is the guardian of the 
fundamental pact and of the public liberties. 
No law can be published before being submit- 
ted to it. 2 

Art. 26. The Senate op the publication, 
first, of laws which may be contrary to or ‘af- 
fect the Constitution, religion, mor the lib- 
erty of worship, the liberty of persons, equality 
of the citizens before the laws, inviolability of 


pro and the principle of the inamovibilite 
of the magi pe of those which may 
endanger the safety of the territory. 


Art. 27. The Senate regulates, by a Senatus- 
Consulte: 1. The Constitution of the Colonies 
and of Algeria; 2. All that has not been 

vided for by the Constitution, and which is 





necessary to its maintenance; 3. The significa- 





tion of articles of the Constitution which may 
give rise to various in tions. 

Art, 28. These Senatus-Consultes shall be 
submitted to the sanction of the President of 
the Repsblie, wad promulgated by him. 

Art. 29. The Senate maintains or annuls all 
the acts which may be submitted to it as un- 
constitutional by the Government, or denounced 
for the same cause in petitions from the citi- 
zens. 

Art. 30. The Senate can, in a report ad- 
dressed to the President of the Republic, fix 
the basis of projects of law of great national 
interest. 

Art. 31, It can also propose modifications to 


the Constitution. If the proposition is ado: 
by the Executive Power, it is stated so 7. 
us-Consulte 


Art. 32. Nevertheless, all modifications of the 
fundamental basis of the Constitution shall be 
submitted to universal suffrage, such as they 
have been enunciated in the proclamation of 
the 2d of December, and adopted by the French 
people. 

Art. 33. In case of the dissolution of the 
Legislative Corps, and till another convocation, 
the Senate, on the proposition of the President 
of the Republic, provides by measures of 
urgency for all that is necessary for carrying 
on the Government. 

SECTION V.—OF THE LEGISLATIVE CORPS. 

‘ Art. 34. The election has the population for 
asis. 

Art. 35. There will be one deputy to the 
Legislative Corps for every 35,000 electors. 

Art. 36. The deputies are elected by univer- 
sal suffrage, without the scrutin de liste. 

Art. 37. They do not receive any salary. 

Art. 38. They are named for six years. 

Art. 39. The Legislative Corps discusses and 
votes the pyc of law and the imposts. 

Art. 40. Every amendment adopted by the 
commission charged with the examination of a 
project of law sball be sent, without discussion, 
to the Council of State by the President of the 
Legislative Corps. If the amendment be 
adopted by the Council of State, it cannot be 
submitted to the deliberation of the Legislative 
Corps. 

Art. 41. The ordinary sittings of the Legis- 
lative Corps last three months ; its sittings are 
public, but the demand of five members is 
sufficient for its resolving itself into a secret 
committee. 

Art. 42. The account of the proceedings of 
the sitting of the Legislative Corps given by 
the journals, or any other channel of publica- 
tion, shall consist only of the reproduction of 
the minutes, (proces verbal.) drawn out at the 
close of each sitting by the care of the Presi- 
dent of the Legislative Corps. 

Art. 43. The President and Vice Presidents 
of the Legislative Corps are named by the 
President of the Republic for one year ; they 
are chosen from amongst the deputies. The 
salary of the President of the Legislative Corps 
is fixed by a decree. 

Art. 44. The Ministers cannot be members 
of the Legislative Corps. 

Art. 45. The right of petition is exercised 
as regards the Senate. No petition can be ad- 
dressed to the Legislative Corps. 

Art. 46. The President of the Republic con- 
vokes, adjourns, prorogues, and dissolves the 
Legislative Corps. In case of dissolution, the 
President of the Republic is bound to convoke 
a new one within the term of six months. 

SECTION VI.—OF THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 

Art. 47. The number of the Councillors of 
State, in ordinary service, is from’ 40 to 50. 

Art. 48. The Councillors of State are named 
by the President of the Republic, and are liable 
to removal by him. 

Art. 49. The Council of State is presided 
over by the President of the Republic, and in 
his absence by the person whom he indicates 
as Vice President of the Council of State. 

Art. 50. The Council of State is charged, 
under the direction of the President of the Re- 
public, to draw up projects of law and regula- 
tions of public administration, and to obviate 
the difficulties that may arise in matters of ad- 
ministration. 

Art. 51. It maintains, in the name of the 
Government, the discussion of the projects of 
law before the Senate and the Legislative 
Corps.- The Councillors of State charged to 
speak in the name of the Government are ap- 
pointed by the President of the Republic: 

Art. 52. The salary of each Councillor of 
State is 25,000 francs. 

Art. 53. The Ministers have rank, right of 
sitting, and a deliberative voice in the Council 
of State. 

SECTION VII.—OF THE HIGH COURTS OF JUSTICE. 

Art. 54. A High Court of Justice judges, 
without appeal or recourse to cassation, all 
persons who shall be sent before it as accused 
of crimes, attempts to plot against the Presi- 
dent of the Republic, and against the internal 
and external safety of the State. It cannot be 
convened but in virtue of a decree of the Presi- 
dent of the Republic. 

Art. 55. A Senatus-Consulte shall determine 
the organization of that High Court. 

SECTION VIII.—GENERAL AND TRANSITORY PRO- 
VISIONS. 

Art. 56. The provisions of the codes, rules, 
and regulations now existing, which are not 
opposed to the present Constitution, remain in 
vigor until they be legally abrogated. 

Art. 57. Alawshall determine the municipal 
organization. The Mayor shall be named by 
Executive power, and need not be a member of 
the Municipal Council. 

Art. 58. The present Constitution shall be in 
vigor to date from the day when the great 
powers of the State organized by it shall be 
constituted. The decrees issued by the Presi- 
dent of the Republic, to commence with the 2d 
of December to the present period, shall have 
all the force of law. 

Done at the Palace of the Tuilleries, the 14th 
of January, 1852. 

Louis NapoLeon Bonaparte. 

Seen and signed with the Great Seal. 

The Keeper of the Seals, E. Rovner. 





The arrival of the American mail steamer 
Pacific, from Liverpool, is announced. She 
brings dates several days later from Europe, 
(to the 28th ult.) 

Cotton has advanced an eighth of a penny, 
with sales of forty-odd thousand bales in four 
days. Flour had advanced sixpence per barrel. 

In England, rumors were current of a threat- 
ened invasion by Napoleon Bonaparte. The 
Government had ordered twenty-five thousand 
troops to London, and thirty thousand stand of 
arms to be sent to that place from Birmingham. 
It had also called home three of the principal 
ships of war stationed in the Tagus. The ru- 
mors may be a consequence of these warlike 
preparations, which may have no other imme- 
diate object than the strengthening of the na- 
tional defences. 

The news from France relates mainly to the 
organization of the new Government. The 
Paris Moniteur of the 27th publishes the names 
of seventy-two members of the new Senate and 
officers of Government. Baroche is Vice Presi- 
dent of the Senate, and presides in the absence 
of the President. There are thirty-four Coun- 
sellors of State. The Ministry is definitely 
constituted. Casabianca is Minister of State ; 
Stamard, of War; Turgot, of Foreign Affairs. 
The Moniteur contradicts the rumors relating 
to fresh measures of severity on the part of 
Government. M. Montalambert and several 
other members of the Consultative Committee 
have resigned their functions in consequence of 
the decrees respecting the Orleans family. The 
Moniteur also announces that the Government 
will not require any exceptional measures to 
maintain tranquillity. M. Jules Fabre, the 
President of the Civil Tribunal at Rodez, has 
been arrested on a warrant charging him with 
having excited the inhabitants to civil war. 
Napoleon has published a decree abrogating 
that of the late Provisional Government which 
abolished titles of nobility. The impression is 
gaining ground that Louis Napoleon will seek 
an early opportunity to provoke war with Eng- 
land. 





MICHIGAN CONVENTION. 


By an unfortunate oversight, the notice of 
the Michigan Anti-Slavery Convention, on our 
fourth page, was omitted till this week. We 
hope our friends there will give longer notice 
of their Convention. 





Free Sor. State Convention—Columbus, 
February 11.—The Free Soil Convention met 
to-day: Parish, of ry was elected 
Chairman, and Asper, uga, ; 

Resolutions a adopted taking the d 
of intervention for freedom as to the affairs of 
nations as well as individuals—going for prin- 


i f equali paineg ees rays inst 
pe er ants Samuel Lewis and J. R. 
Giddings Senatorial Delegates to the National 


E 





For the National Era. 
NINETTE. 


‘Tis sunset, come with me, Ninotte,* 
My boat is on the bay; 

Come sail an hour on yonder lake, 
And list what I shall say. 

I will not talk of love, Ninette, 
Thy face with frowns to fill; 

Hearts never break if they forget, 
And those forget who will. 


’Tis folly all, the idle prate 
Of singleness in love, 

A moon-struck poet's whim, Ninette, 
A whim, as I can prove. 

I loved thee once, and long. and well, 
Yet found thee still unkind ; 

Now thou may’st search all Switzerland, 
A freer Ipart to find. 


See yonder, from that cottage shade, 
Behind the roses white, 

Looks forth fair Zurich’s fairest maid, 
To watch my bark to-night. 

And Margaret hath a kindly eye, 
A gentle smile, I ween, 

That speaks a heart of constancy, 
Unselfish and serene. — 


But thou art very pale, Ninette, 
And as the night grows chill, 

Thou tremblest—ah, I fear me much 
This sail will work thee ill. 

Thou weepest—ah, Ninette, forgive! 
*Twas but a cruel jest; 

’Tis all a falsehood, as I live, 
Of Margaret and the rest. 


I only wished thy heart to read, 
Thou 'lt not be angry long; 

Thou blushest, then, methinks; indeed, 
I searce have read it wrong. 

Thy coldness pained me, yet I deemed 
Thou wert no more coquette ; 

Thou smilest, ah, the day is won— 
Thy heart is mine, Ninette. 


CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS. 


THIRTY-SECOND CONGRESS—FIRST SESSION. 


SENATE. 
Frivay, Fesrvary 13. 
After petitions and reports— 





head, was postponed until Monday next. 
A bill for the relief of Charles A. Grignon 


reading. 
The bill for the relief of J. M. W. Simurton, 


tion, the Senate adjourned until Monday. 
Mownpay, Fesrvary 16. 


received from California. 


within Washington city. 


stitution, 
Numerous other petitions were presented. 


fined in the jail in this city. 


House amendments be not concurred in. 


A bill 
ed to be engrossed for a third reading. 
to aid in the construction of certain railroads 


the principle of the bill. 
Adjourned. 


- HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fripvay, Fesrvary 13. 


papers, with authority to examine witnesses 
under oaths, in relation to charges made 


the United States Court for the District of 


laws of Texas. 


has soiled the ermine. 


ment. 
The resolution was passed. 


ax the Committee rose. 
he House adjourned until Monday. 


Mownpay, Fesrvary 16. 


bills relating to the Territories. 


late Navy Agent at New 


ernment has been settled. 


gate of that Territory. 

This was introduced with a view to 
Delegate on an equality with other 
and members, who are all paid by the mile, 
without restriction. 


lace the 


on the table. 
yeas 80, nays 101. 


Committee of the Whole on the state of the 


structions, the House adjourned. 





TUESDAY IN CONGRESS. 


Mr. Hunter spoke at length on the question. 


question. 





EDITOR’S CORRESPONDENCE. 


St. Carrsvitte, Ouro, Jan. 12, 1852. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


of the nation. The coming political contest 
will be a propitious time for the combination 
and proper organization of the forces of Free- 
dom. This consolidation of our forces is a 
matter of no mean consequence, and no pains 
should be spared. to bring it about : for if we 
anticipate any considerable degree of success 
in the contest, we must have a concert of ac- 


i far as my information 
Free-Soilers here, so - a ao anal 





pe 36 5 ea 
SR roe pnd 


exten generall r 
per mey Bee should not be convened until 


Convention—nominating Leicester King and 
A. A. Guthrie Senatorial Electors—recom- 


mending Districts to appoint tes and 
g ppoint Delega 


Edward Wade was nominated for Su e 
judge, and G. W. Ells for Board of Public 
Works. 


The bill to establish a navy yard, depot, 
basin, and railway, in the bay of San Francis- 
co, California, was taken up, and after some 
remarks, in opposition thereto, by Mr. Brod- 


was ordered to be engrossed for a third 


for damages sustained in consequence of the 
United States occupying Key West, in 1821, 
was debated, and, without taking the ques- 


The Chair laid before the Senate several 
Executive communications, enclosing copies of 
the naval register for 1852 ; lists of the reject- 
ed and suspended applications for pensions; 
and a report upon the imperfect census returns 


Mr. Pratt presented the joint resolutions of 
the General Assembly of Maryland, in favor 
of the purchase by the United States of that 
portion of the Columbia Turnpike Company 


Mr. Cass presented the petition of the trus- 
tees of St. Vincent’s Orphans’ Asylum, asking 
a grant of land in aid of the objects of that in- 


Mr. Clarke presented a petition, asking the 
release of Drayton and Sayres, at present con- 


The bill making land warrants assignable 
was reported, with a recommendation that the 


ranting to the city of Burlington, 
Iowa, the lands lying between that city and 
the Mississippi river, was taken up, and order- 


The bill granting land to the State of Iowa, 


was taken up, and Mr. Bell addressed the 
Senate till the adjournment, in opposition to 


Mr. Venable, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, reported a resolution—that the Com- 
mittee be authorized to send for persons and 


the other ies put their candidates in the 
field. Although without hope that a candi- 
date will be ted by them who will com- 
mand Anti-Slavery votes, yet we shall know 
more definitely the odds against which we are 
to contend, and the issues we will be compelled 
to meet. Let this Convention lay down a plat- 
form of correct principles, and issue a recom- 
mendation to the friends of Freedom, to estab- 
lish local organizations for their adoption. 
Then, if the press and the orator will come to 
the rescue, an Anti-Slavery pa may be or- 
ganized, firm and reliable, whose influence will 

potent in the destruction of tyranny—the 
hope of the oppressed, and the sure defence of 
freemen’s sacred rights. 

J. W. Newport. 





Mr. Buiwer has been recalled from his 
mission in this country, and Mr. Crampton 
has been appointed in his place. 





Wuee.ine Brince Case.—The decision of 
the Supreme Court, that the Wheeling Bridge 
was an obstruction to the navigable waters of 
the United States, was dissented from by 
Judges Taney and Daniel—another illustra- 
tion of the influence of localities. 





Mr. TurasHer has been released, and the 
Spanish Consul has returned to New Orleans. 











: = : ae od 
DAY AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, 


Union Place, Pine st., west of Schuylkill 8th st., 
PHILADELPHIA.’ 


Mé&s NEWELL AND SISTER have snperior aceom- 
modations for pupils. at their large and commodious 
house, No. 4 Union Pl»se. They have an established school, 
and promise their patrons that their pupils sball be tho- 
roughly tanght the various branches of a practical and po- 
lite education. 

ki ferences.—Rt Rev. A Potter,D D. L L.D., Rev. J. 
Parker, D. 0), Philadelphia; Hon. W.€ Preston, Coinm- 
bia Sonth Carolina; Rev. J. M. Wainwright, Ww. E Cur- 
oS, vee Yors; Kev. A. Lord, D. D , Vincionaii, Ohio. 

ed. . 





PATENTS. gn. 


aomas G. CLANTON proenres Letters Patent, Re- 
issues, Extensions, and additional Letters Pat. nt: en. 
tera Caveate and Disclaiaers ; atteuds to cases of Interfer- 
eace; defends or oppxes Diepated Claims draughts As- 
siguments and (ortracts; effeets p ases and sales of 
Patent Rights, and advises Dewlers-4ith regard to the scope, 
value, and validity of ratent P, 

For several years a member 
Patent Uffice, and int+matel 
of that bureau, Mr Clinto’ 
by Inventors who have by 

Haviug twice visited 
ton transacts busine 
Agents, but does not 
eases. 

His Library covtains valuable records of American and 
European Inventions, and cumplete lists of English aid 
French Patents. 

Patents involving invention ar* granted for 14 + ears. 
Fee $3) in specie. Patents additional to and amenaet 
Patence or Re-isenes of the foregving for the remaind:«r of 
theterm fee, $15. Patents involving designs fo sxrven 
years “ee,$15 Extensions for seven years. Fee, $40. 
Caveat papers are good in evideuce, and are examined during 
the twelve months subst quent to their deposite. Fee, $20, 
and transferable to the appl-cation based on the Caveat. 
When a patent is refused by the Commissioner. the remedy 
is by appesl t» the ‘*hie* J isatice of tue District Court of tte 
Uniced States for the District of Columbia. Notiee to the 
Commiasioner and $25 to the pxtent fund are req :ired. 
When appeal is vot taken, $20 is returnable. 

Law requires petition, spec ficatiou, claim, oath duplicate, 
drawings, and specimens and usage req iires a m-del, t> 
constitute an application. Models must be compact and 
durable. e 

T'wo years are allowed to make, sell. and nse an invention 
without detriment to anv rizhts An inventor’s entire in- 
terest may be assigned, and tne patent granted to the +s- 
si nee Assignments. powers of attorney. or licenses. must 
be recorded within three munths Fee, $1, $2, or $3, ac- 
cording to the numter«f words 

Legal notic+ of intention to become acit‘zen, and a rei- 
dence of tweive months next preceaing the date of the ap- 
plization, gives an alien the privileges of a citizen as regards 
Patent Kights 

Patent (and date) must or maet not be stamp don any ar- 
ticle, accoriing as the article is oris not patented. Penal- 
ty, $100 

Cail, for the present, at Mrs V. King’s, opposite the Post 
Offi -e Department, Washington D C. 

Western address—B.x 1240, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Postage 














Scientific Corps of the 
nted with the business 
vantage usly consulted 
elsyed or rejected, 

Patent matvers, Mr. Clin- 
with his own established 
id applications except in rare 


Pay 





PROSPECTUS OF THE NEW YORK EVENING 
POST—1851-"52, 

N the 15th of November last, the Evening Post enter- 

ed upon the second half century of iis exis ence. .ta 
history reaches back almost to the sources of our coustitu- 
tional history, and ics cylumns since then have faithfully 
reflected, for a period of fiity years, the growth of our Na- 
tional power, ard the marveilous multiplication aad pros- 
perity of our people 

We have lately given some account of what the Evening 
Post has done in times past. We wish now to awaken pub- 
lic interest in what the Evening Post hopes to do iv tims 
tocome. We nave no gr-at faith in the hereditary qua'ity 
of newspaper virtues, but we feel too much pride in what 
have been the distinctive features of this pa, er—its inde- 
pendence and its fidelity to the p-inciples of Republican 
Democracy—ever to perm t them to lose their prom nence 
in its columns, even though they were t» become to ite tu- 
ture, what thev never ca. to ita presentoondacro-s features 
of secondary importance. . 

We thiak its past his ory no unimportant gu :rantee that 
the Evening Pos: will continve to battie tor human righta 
in preference tv human sovereignties; for the welfare ant 
improvement of the multitude, rsther than fir exelusive 
privilezes tu Classes and tribes ; for freedom of in: usiry 
and of taonught, regardiess alike of the frowns and the 
blandishments of power or weaith. 

Such is tue char.cte: W.ich we trust the Erening Post 
will continue to maintain; in those particu ars it aoes vot 
expect tuimprove; but with the fherease of population and 
general intellivence, with the muitiplication o. readers, and 
toe improved facilities for manufacturing -nd circulating 
newspapers, we hope to wake the Evening Post in uther 
particulars a Dualiy more valuable and attractive. We 
have withia the past three yeara auded over ten thousand 
doliars to its anuual expeuses, and are daily inausuray ng 
new improvement-, all more or less costly, Which are des- 
tined, we trust, to bring us into regular commanication 














against the Hon. John C. Watrous, Judge of 


with new and coustantly expunding circles of readers. 
Taere are three enitions of the Lvening Post now pub- 
lished, the Weekly, Semi- Weekly, aud Vaily. 


EVENING POST, WEEKLY. 


Texas. He said, in reply to several questions 
asked, that William Alexander, a lawyer of 
Texas, preferred the charges in a memorial. 
Among them, is one of practicing law and re- 
ceiving fees in that State,touching matters which 
had been brought into his own court: of hay- 
ing adjudicated cases in which he was person- 
ally interested ; and of certain violations of the 
It being important that the 
purity of judges should be preserved, it became 
necessary to be ascertained, for the satisfac- 
tion of the country, whether any one of them 
Should the charges 
be found true, the committee would deem it 
to be their duty to take measures of impeach- 


The House went into Committee of the Whole 
on the private calendar, and after considering 
the bill for the relief of the heirs of John Jack- 
son, deceased, and the bill for the relief of Gus- 
tavus A. De Russey, late acting purser in the 


On motion of Mr. Stewart, the third week 
in April was set apart for the consideration of. 


Mr. Orr introduced a resolution, which was 
adopted, calling upon the President of the 
United States for information in relation to 
the alleged defalcation of Prosper M. Wetmore, | their tastes nave not been disregarded. 
York, and asking 
whether the security between him and the Goy- 


Mr. Hendricks, from the Committee on Mile- 
age, reported a bill repealing the proviso in the 


act establishing the Territorial Government of 
Oregon, which limits the mileage of the Dele- 


legates 
Debate ensued, and, at its termination, Mr. 
Stephens, of Georgia, moved to lay the bill 
The question was decided in the negative— 


The House refused to refer the bill to the 


Union ; and pending the question on referring 
the bill to the Mileage Committee, with in- 


The Senate was engaged to-day in discuss- 
ing the bill granting land to the State of Iowa. 


The House had up the interminable mileage 


We want, in the Anti-Slavery movement, an 
efficient organization, a concerted and well-di- 
rected aim—a union of the Anti-Slavery senti- 
ment of the nation, of the Anti-Slavery strength 


This is repuced t» be the cheapest newspaper publi-hed 
in the world. ic embraces in ba.k the cvnie..ts of an ordi- 
nary dusdecimo volume, aud 18 furniched to single subseri- 
bers for one dollar a year pre-paid, aud e:even copies ure 
sent to one address for ter doliars, which is less taun one 
cent and three-guuriers euch puper Every uumb-r ueu- 
ally contaias four or five careful articl:s from the pens of 
its editurs: fuil reports of inceres.ing lectures, ; udlic 
meetings, politica! conventions in the metropolis ant 
abroad ; intelligent letters from correspondenta in all quar- 
ters of the world; seasonable ag~icultura: information; 
careful reviews of vew books, with c pious extracts made 
frequently befure publication; a curate and minut+ com- 
mercial inte-nge:ce, and a weekly review of the marketa, 
prepared by a genticman of great ex, erieoce and not bie 
acentacy. 

in the spring of 1850, this pap rt was enlarged fo as io 
contain tweive adcitional columus of matter, or what was 
equivalent t» the addition of more than one tuird t. ita pre- 
vious Cconteats. in announcing this change at the time, we 
tovk occasion to all ide to the past history of the paper and 
its con tant prosperity, iu the course of which we say, ¥ hat 
it may not be inapprou, riate here t» repeat: 

* We have not there‘ore, any complaints to indulge in or 
sympathies to invoke. We desire tu enlarge tue crpacities 
of our paper, not so muca to increase its profits, as its 
power. We have uniimited faith in ali the opisions we 
maintain, and we desire to have them universal; we sre 
wiiling to make any effort or rational sacrifice to commend 
them to others; by adding to the attractiveness of our 
journal, we believe we can contribute more to that result 
than vy directing our exertious into sny otherchannel. It 
is t» that end we propose to nearly double che size of our 
Weekly she-t, and to make it not only a complete chronicie 
of the political history of our time, and an+xponent of the 
growing public opinion of onr country. but, by the variery 
and character oi its miscellany, to adapt it to the rurtes and 
interests of every age and sex and to mate it, to the best of 
our abilities, a complete fami y newspaper.”’ 

[tis our purpose to add to its attractions as 4 funily 
newsvaper. by devoting the entire fourth page to original 
stories, written expressly for the Avening Post and to in- 
teresting literary and biographical miscellany, prepared 
with care and judgment, and we iudulge the hope chat che 
female portion of cur readers will henceforth concede that 


Thus far the proprietors have reaped all the rewarde of 
their enterprise which they ¢ uld bave antic psted, for the 
circulation of the Weekly Evening Post coubled within a 
year from the time the enlargement tuok place. It is pub- 
lished every Thursday. 


EVENING POST, SE MVI-WEEKLY. 


This paper centains all the reading matter which appears 
in the Dairy and Weekty editions. It is pun'ished on Tues- 
day and Friday of each week, ana being more freq.ent, is to 
that extent superior, as a record of news, tothe Weekly edi- 
tion. Its price is $34 y ar, in udvanc:, and ten copies are 
sent to one address, for $20. 


EVENING POST, DAILY. 


This paper is published at 3 o’clock precisely, on every 
day in the year bat Saad ys, Christmas, New Year's and 
Thanksgiving day, and the Fourrh of July. ite mtains the 
latest news received in the city of New York, up to haif-past 
2 P. M., by rai road, ste»mboat, or teleyraph, from all 
quarters of the globe. It also gives the trans icrions at the 
stock board, and the condition of the money market on the 
day of its publication, togecber with the usnai matter of in- 
terest to generai readers The Eoening Post is one of the 
official papers of the city of New York and its daily edition 
conseqrently contains the official reports of the proseeaings 
of the Boards of Aliermen of the city, when In eegsion. The 
subscription price is $9 if paid in advance, or $10 if paid at 
the end of the year 

The style o: the firm, in the name of which a!l business 
with the paper is transac‘ed, ard the address for all com- 
munications designed f»r the proprietors or editors, is 

WILLIAM ©. BRYANT & C4, 

Feb 12~3¢ 18 Nassan street, New York. 





AGENCY FOR CLAIMS, REVOLU FloNARY PEN- 
SIONS BOUNTY LANDS, &c, 
Ts subscriber having been engeged for near t:n years 
past, in prosecuting claims before Congre: sand the sev~ 
eral Departments of @-vernment, 1or Pensions, Bounty 
Lands, arrears of military pay, commutation and excra }ay, 
&c , has collected and obtained access toa vaatanount of old 
records and documents fursiohing evide: ce of service in the 
Com-nissary and Quartermaster Departments, of p+raons 
who served as exp ess riders, teamsters, wegoxers, Wagon 
conductors, blacksmiths carpenters, wheewrights, bvat- 
buiiders, and artificers of all kinds ; he is prepared to aid 
promptly, at his own risk and expense, all persons who have 
Claims against the Government for rervices in the Kevola- 
tionary War. Either original claims, which have never 
been prevented for want of evidence, or, having been pre- 
sented, are now rejected or auspented — or claims for in- 
crease of pension where only a pert of what was justly due 
haa been allowed. Heirs ar in ail cases entitled to all that 
wa due the soldier or his widow at their decease, whether 
application has becn made or not. Also, claims for service in 
the war of 1812, Mexican War, and any of the Indian wars 
since 1790. He will attend personrlly to the investigation 
and prosecution of claims as above s , or before any 
bo.rd which may be constituted for the adjnstment of 
French spoliation and other claims against the General 
Government. 
Letters of inquiry or application should be addressed 
(post paid) to WILLIS G@ WADE, 
Jan. 29 Washington City, D. C. 


MARLBORO’ HOTEL. 
Te arnce HOUSE. JENKS ¢ PARKS, No. 
229 Washington street, Boston. § 


W. JENKS. 
Maroh 20—lyg J. A. PARKS, 
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For the National Era. 


MODERN BENTHAMISM. 

Discussions of Social Questions, which have 
recently transpired, have manifested a state of 
public sentiment to which [ would call atten- 
tion and reflection. The statement that there 
is a law other and higher than civil, has wrung 
forth a shriek of reprobation which shook the 
hills and still echoes in the valleys. I have no 
design to discuss the Problem chiefly involved 
in this statement, but to call the eyes of good 
and thoughtful men to the Economic theories 
involved in its denial. It is rather sad, one 
would think, that men, hitherto loving and 
living by such characters as Moses, Daniel, 
Christ, Paul, Plato, Confucius, Menu, Luther, 
Wesley, Fox —building lovely structures of 
Faith and Hope on such—should suddenly 
apostatize from the very soul of their souls— 
the Higher Law; sad that the branches should 
be sundered from the sap of the “true Vine!” 
The Psalms of the Prophets in their dungeons 
and pits, and of the martyrs in torture and 
death, must no longer find in our breasts the 
sweet response of Love! Luther going to the 
Diet of Worms, “though the Devils be thick as 
the tiles on the roof,” must no longer have his 
name graven with iron on the child’s heart ; 
the fires of Smithfield must no longer write, 
with a pen of pointed flame, on the breastplate 
of the Infinite, the sublime Protest for the Law 
of the King of Kings! No! from Priscillian 
down, “ breathe not their names”—they were 
all Higher Law men. ; 

I wish to show a secret, final cause for this 
and another Phenomenon. It is this: The 
suggestion that we should intervone to forbid a 
ruthless violation of Laws, Human and Divine, 
by a base, selfish Power, which has about as 
much right to denounce Intervention as a mur- 
derer has to denounce that of the Court of Law’ 
and Chancery, has been met with a “De pro- 
fundis” the loudest and most Jesuitical. “ Uni- 
form Policy” and “Farewell Address;” the 
Book closed forever! It was for a Heathen 
mass to ery, “Let justice be done, though the 
heavens fall,” when Phocion told them that 
“nothing could be more advantageous to the 
State than the Proposition of another Power, 
but nothing more iniquitous.” It was for a 
Heathen audience to give the signet of Hu- 
manity to the feeling of a mere Comedian—“ I 
am a man; think nothing human indifferent 
to me.” The Thunder-tone that rose in the Thea- 
tre at Terence’s line must no longer echo through 
“the corridors of Time;” it preaches an an- 
tique heresy ; our Humanities and Christiani- 
ties must not be looked for in the true hearts of 
men, nor Sermons on Mount of Olives. “ Uni- 
form Policy!” Is there not a poisonous form- 
ation near the root of this Plant? 

The suppression of the Question, Isit Ricut? 
in matters of governmental policy, indicate a 
state of “Subversive” morals not yet come to 
the first brute development of Fourier. The 
Theory of Washington, that the object of Po- 
litical society is the preservation of body and 
goods, more particularly adopted and enlarged 
by Jeremy Bentham, caught up by the greater 
part of canaille that go by the name of Politi- 
cal Economists, seems to be the groundwork of 
every sentiment, debate, and public measure! 
Moral Questions are Texts for Fatuity to 
preach of mock Philanthropy. How else are 
we to account for a geographical division of 
the opinions on Slavery in America? How 
else, for the fact that you can predict a man’s 
sentiments on Freedom and Intervention, given 
his office and neighborhood? We may—alas, 
that it should be so!—appropriate the words 
of one who hoped, as he did, that they never 
would apply to our free land: 

“Tt is right—it is absolutely necessary at 
this day—that all who value their country 
should raise a warning voice, whether in the 
Legislature, or in the pulpit, or in schools, or 
in books, against the Theory which would 
make this accumulation (‘the augmentation of 
comforts and enjoyments and all the other ele- 
ments which make up an accumulation of na- 
tional good out of the separate good of individ- 
uals and families’) the end of society and the 

rimary obligation of the citizen. Such a 

heory has now gnawed its way, not only into 
all our political philosophy, but into our pub- 
lic legislation and private practice, till it has 
degraded society from its highest functions, has 
sensualized and animalized its character, has 
introduced a chaos of conflicting elements into 
our system of laws, has secretly dissolved the 
ties which bound us to each, as well as to our 
sovereign, and has extinguished the noblest in- 
stincts of private as of public life. It must be 
thus whenever expediency is made the rule of 
action, especially of political action.” 

Sewell’s Christian Politics, p. 160. 


Let no one, with a Napoleonic ‘horror of 
“Tdeologisms,” class this with them. I tell 
thee, friend! that it is a fearful reality, aad 
will soon be felt as such! If men but consid- 
ered it, the denial of a moral object to Gov- 
ernment is an inculcation of Atheism to the 
individual ; it has been at the bottom of every 
civil commotion in all time. The reason that 
there is a general lawlessness, as the Conserv- 
ative _ complain, is to be found in the 
fact, that the full-grown soul is not represented 
in the State; body is, but not soul. The cure 
for it is far other than publishing Washing- 
ton’s Farewell Address on the 22d of Febru- 
ary! Search for the wound, cauterize at once ; 
this soothing is mortification ! 

Should a Nation have a moral object? A 
nation is an ultimate, responsible Power, with 
a Will—it is a Sovereign. It is admitted that 
individual men must have moral objects; yet 
these are subject to the State. Now, it will 
not be pretended that the Laws of Expedi- 
ency and Morality are one; they must clash ; 
and hence, if the State makes Laws only for 
“body and goods,” and men have Moral Ala 
Sovereign and Subject are at eternal war! Is 
the Theory not clear; and where is the good 
man who will not say that there is not a 
Tongue in every page of History that pro- 
claims its Truth? Have the States—Virginia, 
Massachusetts, &c.—had no experience to con- 
firm it as Sovereigns, as a Union? 

Many appeals have been made, of late, to 
us, by Press, and Pylpit, to preserve this land, 
so dearly bought. This is truly a glorious land, 
brighter from the historic deeds that are a 
coronet of brilliants around her brow. But, 
ah! how they fade, when we are taught that the 
blow was not for Humanity, but for those who 
struck ; to reach no further than a few oppres- 
sive taxes! How much better that our ee! 
should sink forever, than have such sensualized 
life as this transfused into it ! 

Dr. Arnold, late of Rugby School, writes as 
follows, during a tour: 

“This is the Canton Uri, one of the Wald 
Staaten, or Forest Cantons, which were the 
original germ of the Swiss Confederacy. But 
Uni, like Sparta, has to answer the question— 
What has mankind gained over and above the 
ever-precious example of noble deeds, from 
Murgarten, Sempach, or Thermopylae? What 
the world has gained by Salamis and Plateza, 
and by Zama, is, on the other hand, noques- 
tion, any more than it ought to be a question 
what the world has gained by the defeat of 
Philip’s Armada, or by Trafalgar and Water- 
loo. But if a nation only does great deeds, 
that it may live, and does not show some wor- 
thy object for which it has lived—and Uri and 
Switzerland have shown but too little of an 





such—then our sympathy with the great d 
of their history can Nhardly beyond the gen- 
eration by which those d were performed ; 


and I cannot help thinking of the mercen 

Swiss of Novara and Marignano, and of the 
0 ion exercised over the Italian baili- 
wicks and the Pays de Vaud, and all the - 
nical exclusiveness of these little barren oligar- 
chies, as much as of the heroic deeds of the 
or of the 
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‘ ' erica! | Gen, Jackson was ominated for re-election in OREGON LETTER. enough to do, if he had chosen. On those oc- Hyson, from the Chinese ad, He- A. M, Ww 
ad spe pot > wae ae toni ; National Convention of the Democ- casions, Jenny, who was not on the stage at hae tw pega ee 


“ They build too low who build beneath the skies.” 
A Meruopist PREACHER. 





* Arnold of Winkelried thus opened a phalanx. 
See Wordsworth : 
“ He, too, of battle-martyrs chief, 
Who to recall his daunted peers, 


ictory shaped an open space 
oy see my a wide embrace, 


Into his — breast a sheaf 
f fatal Austrian spears.” 
" Poetical Works, vol. iv, p. 147. 





ANTI-SLAVERY IN MICHIGAN. 
January 28, 1852. 
rsi citizens of the State of 
Ri Abeer me: to their fellow-citizens who 
sympathize with the Anti-Slavery cause the fol- 
lowing considerations : ; 
Anti-Slavery conventions were once held in 
the State arly every year, and to the good 
influences of those conventions much if not all 
of the Anti-Slavery strength of the State isin- 
debted. 
At this time, it seems to ®e a simultaneous 
conviction with many of the friends of the 
slave, that the time has come when a full and 
complete revival of Anti-Slavery strength should 
be made in the State. f 
The condition of all political parties and 
churches in the State presents us with a most 
propitious period to disseminate light and gain 
conquests to this noble work. erik 
Therefore, to unite its friends and revive its 
rospects we would most earnestly invite all, 
oth old friends and new, irrespective of sex or 
party, who have this cause at heart, to meet at 
the court house in Jackson, Jackson county, on 
the 25th of February next, for the purpose of 
aiding by their presence and influence this 
great and good cause. . 
Anson Backus, Wm. T. Willcox, Edwin Com- 
stock, Warren Gilbert, J. H. Parker, Wm. A. 
Champenois, John M. Coe, Chester Stoddard, 
Clark Beebe, James B. Hampton, Henry Tripp, 
Stephen Allen, Jones B. Wells, Fitch Reed, of 
Lenawee county. 
A. W. Curtis, E. M. Case, John Christman, 
Robert Laird, Horace Coy, of Washtenaw 
county. 
E. B. Fairfield, M. Fairfield, L. Willcox, N. 
Allen, P. B. Prexford, Wm. H. Ambler, Moses 
Rumery, Wm. M. Sulivan, 8. B. Tredwell, of 
Jackson county. 
A. L. Power, Nathan Power, of Oakland 
county. 


From the Wooster (Ohio) Democrat. 
THE PRESIDENCY. 


The time is near at hand when the Democ- 
racy of the Union is to select its candidates for 
the Presidency and Vice Presidency, and it has 
become extremely important to consider well, 
not only who shall be the nominees, but what 
principles shall be embodied in the Platform ; 
for the Democracy is a party of Principles, and 
values men only as representatives of principles. 
The views of the Ohio Democracy have been 
repeatedly and distinctly declared, and are now 
well known throughout the Union. Opposition 
to a High Protective Tariff: opposition to the 
centralization of the money Power in a Bank 
of the United States ; support of the Independ- 
ent Treasury system; opposition to Nationali- 
zed slavery and non-interference, by national 
legislation, with slavery or any other internal 
concern of the States, are the cardinal doctrines 
of its faith. Its comprehensive creed may be 
briefly summed up in this one expression—favor 
to whatever favors Human Progress and Hu- 
man Rights, and opposition to whatever op- 
poses these. 

With these principles emblazoned on its stand- 
ard, the Ohio Democracy has deserved and 
has won the confidence of the liberal and pro- 
gressive—of haters of monopoly and oppression 
in every form—and has advanced from strength 
to strength, until the achievement of the glo- 
rious victory of October last. 

We hold it for certain that Democratic as- 
cendency in the State can only be maintained 
by steadfast adherence to the principles and 
policy through which it has been won. 

These principles and this policy are identical 
with those of the National Democracy, except 
upon the single question of slavery—a question, 
however, which has now come to be one of 
overshadowing importance. Upon this ques- 
tion the platform of the Ohio Democracy and 
the Baltimore. platform are distinctly at issue ; 
and the practical difficulty is how to maintain 
the unity of the National organization without 
compromising our fidelity to those principles 
which are essential to permanent ascendency 
in the State—a matter quite as important, per- 
haps, to the cause of freedom generally, as suc- 
cess in a National election. 

We have reflected a good deal on this matter, 
and we confess that we can see no hopeful so- 
lution of this difficulty, except in leaving all 
mention of slavery out of the National Plattorm 
altogether, until Time and Progress shall have 
produced greater harmony of sentiment in rela- 
‘tion to it in the several sections of the Demo- 
cratic party of the Union. 

It is vain to expect that the Democracy of 
Virginia, for example, will agree at present in 
respect to slavery with the Democracy of Ohio. 
It is unreasonable to demand that the views of 
either shall be received and professed by the 
other. Neither can submit to such a demand 
without dishonor. Still, in respect to matters 
of Trade and Currency and Governmental pol- 
icy in general, both do agree. The manifestly 
proper and the only just course, then, is to unite 
on these agreed principles, and leave the mat- 
ters in difference open to discussion and future 
agreement if possible, neither attempting to fet- 
ter the other, or to restrict in any degree lib- 
erty of speech or thought. In one word, return 
to the ground — which two victories were 
achieved under Jackson and one under Van 
Buren, by striking out the slavery clause from 
the Democratic platform, which has been fruit- 
ful of nothing except division and defeat. 

To show the disagreement between the Ohio 
Platform and Baltimore Platform on slavery, 
we a: ay the Ohio Resolution: 

Resolved, That the people of Ohio now, as they 
always have done, look upon slavery in any part 
of the Union as an evil, and unfavorable to the 
full development of the spirit and practical benefits 
of free institutions ; and that, entertaining these 
sentiments, they will at all times feel it to be their 
duty to use all power clearly given them by the 
terms of the National vars os to prevent its in- 
crease; and to mitigate and finally eradicate the 
evil. But be it farther Resolved, that the De- 
mocracy of Ohio do at the same time fully recog- 
nise the doctrine held by the early fathers of 
the Republic, and still maintained by the Dem- 
ocratic party in all the States, that to each 
State belongs the right to adopt and modify its 
own municipal laws; to regulate its own inter- 
nal affairs; to hold and maintain an equal and 
independent sovereignty with each and every 
State; and that upon these rights the National 
Legislature can neither legislate nor encroach.” 

e next quote the Baltimore Platform Res- 
olution on Slavery: 

“ Resolved, That Congress has no power un- 
der the Constitution to interfere with or con- 
trol the domestic institutions of the several 
States, so rade States are the sole and 
proper ju of everything appertaining to 
thelr own affairs, not rohibited. by the Consti- 
tution ; and that all efforts of the Abolitionists or 
others, made to induce Congress to interfere with 
questions of slavery, or to take incipient steps in 
relation thereto, are calculated tu lead to the most 
alarming and dangerous consequences ; and that 
all such efforts have an inevitable tendency to 
diminish the happiness of the people, and endan- 
ger the stability and permanency of the Union, 
and ought not to be cowntenanced by any friend 
of our political institutions.” 

It will be observed that the second clause of 
the Ohio Resolution and the first clause of the 
Baltimore Resolution state precisely the same 
doctrine; while the first clause of the former 
and the second clause of the latter, which we 
italicize for distinction sake, state diametrically 
opposite doctrines. We know that many have 
contended that both clauses of the Baltimore 
Resolution Mhigea to slavery in the States ; 
but we are o to admit that the plain im- 
port of the language used cannot be reconciled 
with this construction. 

The only modeof reconciling these differen 
we repeat, is to leave Slavery to State Platforms, 


and exclude it from National Platforms, until a 
more auspicious period; leaving the t- 
ation of each State in Congress to enforce the 


‘| doctrines. of its constituency, in relation to 


Slavery and all questions arising, to the deci- 
sion of the majority. 





& ‘ 


Let the lessons of history teach us. General 
Jackson was first nominated by the people, and 
| elected by the people without the intervention 
‘of a Convention. Of course there was then no 
Resolution on Slavery to embarrass or divide. 








, the first which was ever held. 

In 1836, Mr. Van Buren was nominated by a 
National Convention. Neither Convention 
adopted any resolution on slavery; the nomi- 
nees of both were elected. In 1840, the Resolu- 
tion we have quoted was first interpolated into 
the Democratic creed, and the nominee of the 
Convention was defeated. In 1844 it was re- 
affirmed, and the nominee was elected by reason 
of the division among the Whigs in relation to 
Mr. Clay. In 1848 it was reaffirmed, and the 
nominee was again defeated. 

The sum is three victories without the Slave- 
ry Resolution ; two defeats and one victory with 
it. He that runs may read—and, we may add, 
he that won’t read will run in vain. 

JEFFERSON. 


ee 


CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS. 


THIRTY-SECOND CONGRESS—FIRST SESSION. 


SENATE. 
Turspay, Fesruary 10. 


Mr. Downs presented petitions for the estab- 
lishment of slike of steamers between New 
Orleans and Vera Cruz. 

Mr. Fish presented memorials in favor of the 
establishment of a mint of the United States 
in New York. 

Mr. Pearce reported a bill amendatory to 
the act ght for the settlement of the ac- 
counts of public officers who may have collect- 
ed moneys in California. 

The bill, as amended by the House, makin 
land warrants assignable, was taken up ond 
referred. 

Mr. Clarke’s joint resolutions upon the sub- 
ject of non-intervention were taken up, and 
Mr. Cass addressed the Senate in support of a 
declaration of the opinion of the United States 
upon the recent conduct of Russia with regard 
to Hungary. 

The subject was then postponed till Thurs- 
day. 

After an Executive session, the Senate ad- 
journed. 

Wenpnespay, Fesrvary 11. 


The Chair laid before the Senate a commu- 
nication from the Secretary of State, in reply 
to a resolution of that body, enclosing a report 
from the late Mexican Board of Commissioners, 
from which it appears that the amount award- 
ed by the Board was $3,208,314.96. As the 
sum specified to be paid by the treaty of 
Guadaloupe Hidalgo was $3,250,000. there is an 
unexpended balance of $41,688.04. 

Mr. Underwood presented the memorial of 
two Russians of New York, asking Congress to 
intercede in behalf of their countrymen con- 
fined by Russia for supposed offences in the penal 
colony of Siberia. The memorial was laid upon 
the table. 

The Chair laid before the Senate a message 
from the President, containing statements in 
relation to the Prometheus affair. 

Mr. Gwin reported a bill to incorporate the 
Washington City Eagle Steamboat Company. 

On motion of Mr. Butler, the Senate took up 
the bill authorizing notaries public, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to take and certify oaths, 
acknowledgments, and affirmations, in certain 
cases; which was considered and engrossed for 
a third reading. 

The Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of the resolutions of sympathy for the Irish ex- 
iles, when 

Mr. Seward delivered a speech in its sup- 
port. 

Mr. Badger opposed the resolution. 

Mr. Cass replied to him. 

Mr. Mason expressed his views in opposition 
to the resolution. 

Mr. Underwood obtained the floor ; when 

The Senate adjourned. 


Tuurspay, Fesruary 12. 


Mr. Fish presented several petitions for a 
new Board on Claims against Mexico. 

Mr. Miller presented the joint resolution 
of the Legislature of New Jersey, in favor of 
the maintenance of the Compromise measures, 
and instructing the Senators of that State to 
oppose their repeal or amendment. Mr. M. 
denied the right of instructions, but expressed 
his willingness to leave the Compromise meas- 
ures undisturbed by further agitation. 

Mr. Stockton followed in support of the 
Compromise measures. 

After petitions and reports, 

The joint resolutions on the subject of non- 
intervention were taken up, and Mr. Clemens 
addressed the Senate upon the subject of the 
United States rendering material aid to Hun- 
gary. He was very severe upon Kossuth and 
his mission, and condemned any departure 
from the established policy of the United 
States. 

After which, the subject was postponed till 
Monday week. 

After an Executive session, the Senate ad- 
journed. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuespay, Fesrvuary 10. 


A debate, occupying the entire session, took 
place on the motion, yesterday, to reconsider 
the vote by which was passed a resolution re- 
questing the President of the United States to 
communicate to the House what steps, if any, 
have been taken to insure the protection of 
emigrants, en route to Oregon, against the 
depredations of the Indians of that Territory, 
and that in case no such steps have been taken 
for that purpose, he be requested to cause the 
regiment of mounted rifles to be placed upon 
duty within the Territory, (designating three 
particular points.) 

Towards the conclusion of the discussion, 
Mr. Lane, the delegate from Oregon, who in- 
troduced the resolution, said that he had just 
had a conversation with the Secretary of 
War—who was present in the hall—and that 
the Secretary had informed him that troops 
should be placed on the route to Oregon in 
sufficient time to protect the emigrants on their 
way to that Territory. 

Mr. Lane therefore moved, after the vote 
had been reconsidered, that the resolution be 
laid upon the table; which motion prevailed, 
and the House adjourned. ; 


Wepnespay, Frsruary 11. 


Mr. Stratton presented the resolutions of the 
Legislature of New Jersey, in support of the 
Compromise measures, and against the repeal, 
modification, and amendment of the Fugitive 
Slave Law, and pledging themselves to sustain 
the President of the United States in maintain- 
ing those laws. He moved that the resolutions 
be laid upon the table and printed. 

Mr. Giddings took occasion to deliver his 
views on the question of slavery, and spoke of 
the delay of business in the House by frequent 
adjournments for two or three days. 

r. Stanly replied. and indulged in severe 
remarks against that member, regarding him 
as anything but a gentleman. 

Mr. Giddings retorted in a similar strain ; 
and, after these personalities had been indulged, 

The resolutions were then ordered to be 
printed. 

The House went into Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, and resumed 
the consideration of the bill explanatory of the 
Bounty Land Law of September 28, 1850, and 
for other purposes. 

Without disposing of the subject, the Com- 
mittee rose, and 

The House adjourned. 


Tuurspay, Fesruary 12. 


The morning hour was devoted to the re- 
ception of reports from the several standing 
committees, including one by Mr. Hall, from 
the Committee on Public Lands, granting the 
right of way anda portion of the public do- 
main to aid the State of Missouri in the con- 
struction of certain railroads. 

The Speaker laid before the House sundry 
Executive communications: one of them from 
the Department of the Interior, containing 2 
report from Thomas U. Walter, architect for 
the extension of the Capitol; and another from 
the President of the United States, transmit- 
ting copies of dence relative to the 
firing into the Prometheus, by the British brig 
of war Express, in the harbor of San Juan de 
Nicaragua. This latter was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Senate bills were referred to standing com- 


mittees. 
A bill for the relief of Lieut. Col. Mitchell, 
Virginia, was debated, and then referred 
to the Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union. 

A bill providing for the publication of the 
pecmg ers, woe - the jt eee States 
in newspa the largest circulation in 
each Con district was discussed, but 
not acted upon, : 

And the House adjourned. 





Yamuiit County, O. T., Oct. 10, 1851. 

Dear Uncie: I improve the present mo- 
ment to a few lines to you, to inform you 
that we are all well at present, except Mrs. 
Covert and her babe. They have had the camp 
fever, and were very low, but are now getting 
better. The rest of the friends are all in bet- 
ter health than they were when they left the 
States. Mother’s health is better now, than it 
ever was, within my recollection. She rode on 
horseback, and walked together, nearly all the 
way ; and can now do more work than one-half 
of the girls, in the States, at twenty. Father 
has been able to go through more hardships 
than any who knew him would have supposed. 

We are all here safe, and have had no seri- 
ous difficulty on the road. We arrived at the 
first house in the valley on the 26th of Septem- 
ber, being five months and fifteen days cross- 
ing the plains. It is a long and wearisome 
road, and very trying to our patience. There 
are many things calculated to try even the 
patience of Job. Sometimes the Indians are 
troublesome ; in some places the grass is scarce, 
and some of the train always out of humor. 
Yet if a person is prudent and thoroughgoing, 
and all patience, he can get along very well. 
The Snake Indians have been very troublesome 
to some of the trains this season. They killed 
several persons and wounded others. The most 
daring case was committed on Clark’s train, of 
Illinois. . An old lady with her daughter and 
son, a mall boy, had advanced near a mile 
ahead of the train, with twenty-three head of 
horses, when they were attacked by the In- 
dians, and all shot down; the old lady and her 
son dying immediately. The daughter was 
shot through the body with a ball, and several 
arrows were shot in her back, and one in her 
wrist. Yet,asincredible as it may seem, she 
is like to get well. The Indians took the horses 
off. The Indians never troubled us of any con- 
sequence, but we had to watch our stock pret- 
ty close, from Green Riverto the Grand Round, 
but we got through safe. 

The Hudson Bay Company are in possession 
of Forts Hall and Baise. They have some 
French among them who are as destitute of 
principle as the Indians themselves, and they 
goad up the Indians to deeds of villany. The 
General Government should take the matter in 
hand, and chastise these jackals of the West for 
their misdemeanors. By moving in large trains 
from Green River to Grand Round, and being 
very cautious, there is not much darger. The 
Pawnees are a set of impudent fellows, but are 
cowardly. Persons crossing the plains should 
be careful and prudent, yet stern and un- 
daunted. 

There is some difficulty in finding a sufficien- 
cy of grass in many places for a large emigra- 
tion. Persons crossing the plains should start 
by the first of May, or sooner if possible, and 
by so doing, and travelling carefully, they 
would reach here by the Ist of September. 
There is plenty of grass on the Platte, and at 
various other places on the route. The Mor- 
mons have published a guide book from Con- 
nersville to the Salt Lake, which is a perfect 
description of the road as far as it goes. From 
the Salt Lake there is no guide. [ kept a 
memorandum book through this part of the 
road, but as the distances are all guessed at, of 
course it is not as accurate as should be desir- 
ed, which I will send you, perchance any of 
our friends should emigrate to this country. 
(Which is not published.) 1 cannot give you a 
description of the country, or tell you how we 
will be pleased with the country, having seen 
but very little of it, as yet. 

Our relations here are all well and hearty 
as the rest of the Oregonians. Samuel Angell 
is still the same, unmarried yet, though I thmk 
he would like to be, so that he might hold the 
other half section of land. Uncle John Carey 
has not been very successful in the mines. 
Aunt Ruth looks much better than she did 
when she left Indiana. I am informed that 
William Carey has done very well here. 

A person here has the very best chance, for 
every thing is full of money, and wants more. 
They will skin a man every time he turns 
around. They only ask a bet for a sheaf of 
oats. Potatoes, from 75 cents to $1 per bushel. 
Wheat, one dollar. Beef, from 7 to 8 cents per 
pound. Labor, two dollars per day. Ameri- 
can horses sell at from one hundred to one hun- 
dred and seventy-five dollars. American cows, 
from forty to fifty dollars. Work cattle, from 
$75 to $125 per yoke. Dry goods and groce- 
ries are tolerably cheap; but wo unto tobac- 
co chewers, for theirsis the days of high prices. 
Everything here is unsettled—the —_— are 
running to and from the mines, and leaving 
their farms go back. I am of the opinion that 


the time is not far distant, when things will |° 


take a turn—people will go to farming and 
manufacturing. Many are going to the Ump- 
qua Valley, and to Puget’s Sound, as it is re- 
ported that these places are as good or better 
than this (Willamette Valley.) This valley is 
ood enough for me, so far as I have seen of it. 
hose who are here are mostly satisfied. [ 
cannot advise you to come here under the pres- 
ent circumstances, not knowing what induce- 
ments will be held out to the emigrants, and 
knowing that it is a great undertaking to move 
to this part of the world. It would require 
the patience of Job, the wisdom of Solomon, 
and the perseverance of Bonaparte, to go through 
all the ups and downs, the ills and woes of an 
overland emigration, and not become worried, 
vexed, and even horrified, or else 1 am no 
prophet. A man moving here should employ men 
of steady habits and of stability; men who 
have some feeling for their brutes, and will take 
an interest in taking care of their stock; who 
will not, as soon as their teams are unyoked, 
sit down, but see that the stock are all water- 
ed and on the best pasture. 
I must bring my letter to a close. Write 
and let us know how you and all the friends 
rosper. I will write again when I have more 
eisure. Yours, with respect, 
Wixi H. Ope.t. 
James Odell. 





THE MAMMOTH MAINE LAW PETITION. 


The Boston Post of January 23d says: 


The mammoth Maine law petition was 
brought into the Senate chamber yesterday, 
and conspicuously placed in the centre of the 
enclosed circle. The list is headed by the sig- 
nature of George N. Briggs, and contains in all 
133,512 names. Of these, 57,067 are voters ; 
the remaining 76,445 consist of men, women 
and children—of the latter, a large number. 
Mr. Myron Lawrence, at a cessation of busi- 
ness, in the course of the morning, rose and de- 
manded the meaning of the scroll. Is it for 
ornament, said he, or for use; and moved its 
reference to the proper committee, to get it out 
of the way, suggesting the propriety of reporting 
the number of signers in each*county, &c. Mr. 
Brigham, chairman of the committee, subse- 

uently expressed his intention of affording all 
the information in his power on the subject. 

On the next day the petition was announced 
to the House, by Mr. Smith, of Chelsea. The 
Atlas says it was wound on a roller, and was in 
circumference about the size of a barrel head. 
It was brought in by some of the active friends 
of temperance, and placed in the area in front 
of the Speaker’s chair. The house and gal- 
leries were densely crowded with spectators, 
who appeared to take a great interest in the 
presentation. 

The petition was conveyed tothe State House 
by a procession composed of about five hundred 
persons. 





Tue Precept of WasHINGTon.—The follow- 
ing sentence is from a letter addressed by 
Washington to Lafayette, and dated Mt. Ver- 
non, Dee. 25, 1798: 

“On the politics of Europe I shall express 
no opinion, nor make any inquiry who is right 
or wrong. I wish well to all nations and to 
all men. My politics are plain and simple. 
I think every nation has a right to establish that 
form of government under which tt conceives 
it may live most happily, provided it infracts no 
right, or is not dangerous to others; and that 
no Government ought to interfere with the in- 
ternal concerns of another, except for the securi- 
ty of what is due to themselves.’ 

This is as nearly Kossuth’s doctrine as can 
be—simply to make our influence more act- 
pasties f to speak out. The country is 
almost unanimous on this point. 

N. Y. American Artisan. 





Jenny Linp was married by the Protestant 
Episcopal rite. She is thirty-one years old, 


and her husband twenty-four. He is a gentle- 
man, and a man of us—of Hebrew origin, 


the moment, used often to stand forward in 
her private box, and clap her hands vigorous- 
ly in sight of the audience, who by no means 
seemed to share her admiration for the pianist. 
However, she understood his merits a great 
deal better than they did. 





THE DINNER HOUR. 


Thomas de Quincey, the “English Opium 
Kater,” in his Essay on “Dinner, Real and 
Reputed,” gives the following interesting histor- 
ical details in relation to the important duty 
and ceremonial of dining : 


In the time of Henry VI, the Court dined at 
eleven in the forenoon. But even that hour 
was considered so shockingly late in the French 
Court, that Louis XII actually had his gray 
hairs brought down with sorrow to the grave, 
by changing his regular hour of half past nine 
for eleven, in gallantry to his young English 
bride. He fell a victim to late hours in the 
forenoon. 

In Cromwell’s time, they dined at one P. M. 
One century and a half back had carried them 
on by two hours. Doubtless, old cooks and 
scullions wondered what would come next. Our 
French neighbors were in the same predica- 
ment. But they far surpaased us in veneration 
for the meal. They actually dated from it. 

Dinner constituted the great era of the day. 
L’apres diner is almost the sole date which you 
find in the Cardinal de Retz’s Memoirs of the 
Fronde. Dinner was their Hegira. Dinner 
was their line of traversing the ocean of day ; 
they crossed the equator when they dined. 
Our English Revolution came next: it made 
some little difference, we have heard people 
say, in Church and State ; but its great effects 
were perceived at dinner. People now dined 
at two. So dined Addison for his last thirt: 
years; so dined Pope (who was coeval with 
the Revolution) through his entire life. Pre- 
on as the rebellion of 1745 arose, did 
ple (but observe ve reat people) advance 
to four P. M. Philosophers cae Fn the 
“semina rerum,” and the first symptoms of 


| change, had perceived this alteration, singing 


in the upper air like a coming storm, some 
time before. 

About the year 1740, Pope complains to a 
friend, of Lady Suffolk’s dining so late as four. 
Young — may bear these things, he ob- 
serves; but as to myself, now turned of fifty, 
if such things went on, if Lady Suffolk would 
adopt such strange hours, he must really ab- 
sent himself from Marble Hill. Lady Suffolk 
had a right to please herself; he himself loved 
her. But if she would persist, all that re- 
mained for a decayed poet was respectfully to 
“eut stick and retire.’ Some things advance 
continually, like a flood of fire, which always 
makes an end of A, eat and digest it, before 
they go on to B. Other things advance per 
saltum—they do not silently canter their way 
onward, but lie still as a snake after they have 
made some notable conquest: then, when un- 
observed, they wake themselves up “for mis- 
chief,” and take a flying bound onwards. 

Thus advanced dinner, and by these fits got 
into the territory of evening. And ever as it 
made a motion onwards, it found the nation 
more civilized, (else the change would not have 
been effected,) and raised them to a still higher 
civilization. The next relay on that line of 
road, the next repeating frigate, is Cowper, in 
his poem on Conversation. He speaks of four 
o’clock as still the elegant hour for dinner— 
the hour for the /a torres and the lepidi homines. 
Now, this was written about 1780, or a little 
earlier ; perhaps, therefore, just one generation 
after Pope’s Lady Suffolk. But then Cowper was 
living among the rural gentry, not in high life ; 
yet, again, Mg 4 was nearly connected by 
blood with the Whig house of Cowper, and ac- 
knowledged as a kinsman. 

About twenty-five years after this, we may 
take Oxford as a good exponent of the national 
advance. As a magnificent body of founda- 
tions endowed by kings, and resorted to by the 
flower of the national youth, Oxford is always 
elegant, and even splendid, in her habits. Yet, 
on the other hand, as a grave seat of learning, 
and feeling the weight of her position in the 
commonwealth, she is slow to move, she is inert 
as she should be, having the functions of re- 
sistance assigned to her against the popular 
instinct of movement. Now, in Oxford. about 
1804-5, there was a general move in the din- 
ner hour. Those colleges who dined at three, 
of which there were still several, now dined at 
four ; those who dined at four, now translated 
their hour to five. 

These continued good general hours, but 
still among the more intellectual orders,’ till 
the battle of Waterloo. After that era, six, 
which had been somewhat of a gala hour, was 
promoted to the fixed station of dinner-time in 
ordinary; and there, perhaps, it will rest 
through centuries. For a festal dinner, seven, 
eight, nine, ten, have all been in requisition 
since then; but we have not heard of any 
man’s dining later than ten P. M., except in a 
single classical instance, (so well remembered 
by our father Joe,) of an lrishman, who must 
have dined much later than ten, because his 
servant protested, when others were enforcing 
the dignity of their masters by the lateness of 
their dinner hours, that Azs master dined “ to- 
morrow.” 

Tue Boy anp THE Brickx—A Fasie.—A 
boy hearing his father say, “twas a poor rule 
that would not work both ways,” said: “If 
father applies this rule about his work, I will 
test it in my play.” 

So setting up a row of bricks, three or four 
inches apart, he tipped over the first, which, 
striking the second. caused it to fall on the 
third, which overturned the fourth, and so on 
through the whole course, until all the bricks 
lay prostrate. 

“Well,” said the boy, “each brick has 
knocked down his neighbor which stood next 
to him; 1 only tipped one. Now I will raise 
one, and see if he will razse his neighbor. [ 
will see if raising one, will raise all the rest.” 

He looked in vain to see them rise. 

“ Here, father,” said the boy, “isa poor rule ; 
*twill not work both ways. They knock each 
other down. but will not raise each other up.” 

“My son,” said the father, “bricks and 
mankind are alike, made of clay, active in 
knocking each other down, but not disposed to 
help each other up.” 

“ Father,” said the boy, “ does the first brick 
represent or resemble the first Adam?” 

The father replied in the following 

Moral.—“ When men fall, they love com- 
pany; but when they rise, they love to stand 
alone, like yonder brick, and see others pros- 
trate, and below them.”—Christian Secretary. 
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TEAS. 


As the names of the different kinds of Tea 
relate to the time of their being gathered, or 
ts some peculiarily in their manufacture, we 
have thought a brief account of them would 
not be inappropriate. 

It is a general rule, that all tea is fine, in 
proportion to the tenderness and immaturity 
of the leaves. The quality and value of the 
different kinds diminish as they are gathered 
later in the season, until they reach the lowest 
kind. 

Brack Tras.—As soon as the leaf-bud be- 
gins to expand, it is gathered to make Pekoe. 
A few days’ later growth produces what is 
here called Black-leaved Pekoe. The next picking 
constitutes Souchong ; as the leaves grow larger 
and more mature, they form Congou ; and the 
last and latest picking is Bohea. 

Bohea is called by the Chinese, Ta-cha, 
(large Tea,) on account of the maturity and 
size of the leaves; it contains a larger propor- 
tion of woody fibre than other teas, and its in- 
fusion is of a darker color and coarser flavor. 

Congou, the next higher kind, is named from 

a corruption of the Chinese oong foo (great 
care, or assiduity.) This forms the ulk of the 
black tea imported, and is mostly valued for its 
strength. 
Souchong, Seaou-choong (small scarce sort) 
is the finest of the stronger black tea, with a 
leaf that is generally entire and curly. It is 
much esteemed for its fragrance and fine fla- 
vor. - 

Pekoe is a corruption of the Canton name, 
Pak-ho, (white down :) being the first sprouts 
of leaf-buds, they are covered with a white 
silky down. It is a delicate tea, rather defi- 
cient in strength, and is principally used for 
flavoring other teas. 

val binds: Twonkoy Bene are the prin- 
ci inds: Twa Ski: 
Gunpowder, and Young’ gin. ioe ee 

Young Hyson (when genuine) is a delicate 
young leaf, called in the original language Yu- 
tsien, (before the. rains) because gathered in 





we believe. We well remember his perform- 
ances on the piano-forte, too for the popu- 
lar appreciation, and never deviating from the 

of art to draw out the public — 
by tricks of clap-trap, which he had ity 


the early spring. 


which signifies flourishing spring. This fine 
sort of tea is gathered in t sont art to 
season. There is extreme care and labor used 
in the preparation of this tea ; 
picked separately, and nipped off above the 
petiole or footstalk, and every separate leaf is 
twisted and rolled by hand. It is much es 
teemed for its agreeable flavor. 

Gunpowder, as it is called, is nothing but 
Hyson rolled and rounded, to give it the gran- 
yr appearance whence it derives its name. 
The Chinese call it Choo-cha (Pearl Tea.) 

Hyson Skin is so named from the original 
Chinese term, in which connection the skin 
means the refuse or inferior portion. In pre- 
paring Hyson, all those leaves that are of a 


ance are separated and sold as Skin- 
an inferior price. 

Twankay is the last picking of green tea, 
and in addition to the leaf being older. it is 
not so much rolled or twisted as the dearer 
descriptions; there is altogether less trouble 
bestowed on its preparation. 


ea, at 





AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, 
FOR THE OURE OF 
COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHATIS, 
WHOOPING-COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA, AND 
CONSUMPTION. 


B eynne remedy is offered to the community with the confi- 
dence we feel in an article wh‘ch seldom fails to realize 
the happiest effects that can be desired. So wide is the 
field of its usefulness, and so numerous the cases of its 
cures, that almost every section of the coantry abounds in 
persons, publicly known, who have been restored from 
alarming and even desperate diseases of the lungs, by its 
use. When once tried, its superiority over every other 
medicine of ite kind is too apparent to escape observation, 
and where its virtues are known, the public no longer hesi 
tate what antidote to employ for the distressing and dan- 
gerous affections of the pulmonary organs which are inei- 
dent to cur climate. And not only in the formidable at- 
tacks upon the longs bat for the milder varieties of Colds, 
Coughs, Hourseness, &c., and for Children, it ia the pleas 
antest and safest med.cine that can be obtained. No fam- 
ily should be without it, and those who have used it, never 
will. 


Read the opinion of the following gentlemen, whu wil be 
recognised in the various sections of country where they are 
located, each and all, as merchants of the first class and of 
the highest character—as the oldest anu most extensive 
Wholesale Nealers in Medicine, with an experience unlim 
ited on the subject of which they speak. if there is any 
value in the judgment of experience, see 

THIS CERTIFICATE. 

We the unders:gned, Wholesale Draggists baving been 
long a-quainted with Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, hereby cer 
tify our belief that it is the best and most effectual remedy 
for pulmonary complaints ever offered to the Americ.n peo 
ple. And we would, from our knowleige of its composition 
aud exten-ive usefulness, cordially commend it to the afflict- 
ed, a8 worthy their best confidence, and witb the firm con- 
viction that it wi!l do for their relief all that medicine can 
do. 

Henshaw, Edmands, & “o., Boston, Mass. 
Keese & Coulson, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Ladd & Ingraham, Bangor, Maine. 
Haviland, Harrall, & (o., Charleston, S C. 
jacob S Farrand, Detroit, Micbigan. 
T.H MeAliister, Lonisville Kentucky. 
Francis & Walton, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Joseph Tucker, Mobile, Alabama. 
Theodore A. Peck, Burlington, Vermont. 
Haviland, Rieley, & Co , Augusta, Georgia. 
Isaac D. James, Trenton, New Jersey 
1. M. Townsend, Vittsburg, Pennsylvania. 
Clark & Co., Chicago, Llinois. 
E. E. Gay, Burlington, lowa. 
M A. Santos & Son, Norfolk, Virginia. 
Ec ward Bringhurst, Wilmington, Delaware. 
'ohn Giibert & Co., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Z. D. & W. H. Gilman, Washington, D. Cc, 
J. Wright & Co , New Orleans, louisiana. 
Watson, Wall, & Co , Fort Wayne, Indiana 
C.C Richmond & Co , San Francisco, Ualifornia. 
Lewis & Ames Tallahassee, Florida. 
B R Strong Kroxville, Tennessee. 
Chilton & Duer, Little Kock, srkansas. 
Stiller, Slade, & Co , Lexington, Miss. 
N. wv Labadie, Galveston, fexas. 
Charles Dyer, jun., Providence, Khode Island. 
Joseph M Turner, Savannah. Georgia 
Wade, Eckstein, & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

In Foreign Countries. 
J G Coffin & Co., Valvaraiso, Chili. 
F. M. Dimond & Uo., Vera Cruz, Mexico. 
Fred. Rivas & Co., Bogota, New Grenada. 
S Provost & Co., Lima, Peru 
Morton & Uo., Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
T. Walker & Sons, St. John’s, New Brunswick. 
C. G. Salinas & Co., Rio Janeiro, Brazil. 

With such assurances, and from such men, no stronger 
proof can be adduced, except that found in its effects upon 
trial. 
og Prepared and sold by James C. Ayer, practical chen 
ist, Lowell, Mass., and suld by the druggists generally 
throughout the United Statesand Canada Nov. 20--3m 

LAW OFFICE, COLUMBUS, wv. 
yyssan B. JARVIS, Jan., Attorney end Counselio: 
at Law.Colambaus,Ohio. Office in Platt’snewbuild. 
ing, State street, opposite south door of State House. 


Susiness connected with the orofexsion ofall kinds pune 
trallwattendad +e Tan. 28 








INTER ARRANGEMENT between Philadelphia 
and Pitteburg—time reduced to twenty-four hours. 
On and after the Ist of Vecember next, passengers will be 
carried by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, between 
Philadelphia and Pittsburg, in twenty-four hours, with only 
twenty-eight miles of staging vver an excelent Turnpike 
Fare, $11. : 
Tais is the shortest and best route between the Great 
West and the Atlantic aities, and the accommodativns are in 
all respecte of the highest character. 
THOMAS MOORE, 
Nov. 13. Agent Penn. Railroad Company. 








HOOKER & HAWLEY, 

TTORKNEYS and Counsellors at Law, Hartford,Cop 
necticut. JOHN HOOKER. 

Sept. |2—Ly JOSEPH R. HAWLEY 





FOLLER’S COMPUTING TELEGPAPH,. 
HE proprietor of this work has received the most liberal 
p® ronage in America and foreign countries Its power 
to soive moce problems than all other calculators united, is 
well known More time is required to prepare questions 
than to obtain answers to any business computation—inter 
est discount, loss and gain, mensura'ion, surveying, gau- 
ging, wages, &c, &c., &c. Its use is learned by a few 
hours’ study. A case, with full printed directions, accom 
panies the work. Address, post paid, 
Jan. |. JOHN E FULLER, Boston, Masa 


JAMES BIRNEY AND CHARLES C, PEIKCE, 


Cincinnati. 
Bisner & PEIRCE, Attorneys at Law and Notarie: 


Public. 
JAMES BIRNEY, commissioned to take depositions .ac 
knowledgment of deeds, and to administer oaths and uftirm 
ations, by appointment of the Governors of 








Alabama Connecticut Delaware 
illinois Indiana lowa 
Kentucky Louisiana Michigan 
Missouri Mississippi Maine 

New York New Hampshire North Carolina 
Pennsylvania Khode Island South Carolina 
Tennessee Vermont Wisconsin. 


exas Maryland 
Specialattention given tocollections and tothetaking o! 
depositious. 
ice, No. 114 Main etreet. July 26. 


FARM NEAR WASHINGTON FOR SALE, 


jy subscriber offers for sale his Farm, situated a out 
five miles from Washington, in Prince George’s county 
Maryland. It contains 178 | 2 acres, above 30of which is a 
fine alluvial meadow, producing at present a ton and a halt 
of hay to the acre, but which under improved cultivation 
would produce at least two tons Hay se.is in the Wash 
ington market at from $15 to $20 per ton. About four acres 
of the place is a marsh covered with several feet in thick- 
ness of black earth, the result of decayed vegetation, which 
properly composted, is a source from which the upland may) 
be enriched at a reasonable cost About 60 acres of wood 
jand—growth principally oak and chestnut. The land, ex 
cept the meadow, is undulating, and has many pretty site: 
for building There are many springs of excellent water on 
the place, and it is noted for its healthfulness. The soil of 
the greater part is a sandy loam, underlaid by clay—iu some 
places, clay predominating. Abont “5 acres could be divided 
into small gardening farms, giving nearly an eqnal quantity 
of wood and arable land to each. There is an orchard of 150 
peach trees and 60 apple trees on the place, all bearing; also 
about 200 apple trees, ready for grafting. It is well fenced 
The buildings are—a log house of four rooms, with a frame 
addition-of three rooms, a meat house of sun-dried brick, » 
log-kitchen separate trom the dwelling, acorn house stable 
carriage house, &e There is a stream of water running 
throngh the place, with snfficient water and fall for a «mal! 
mill Price — $40 per acre. ‘Ierms—one third cush; a 
long credit for the residue if desired. Address 
Oct. MARTIN BUELL, Washington, D.C. 


THOMAS EMERY, 


ANUFACTURER of Lard Oil, Star and Adamantine 
Candles, 33 Water street, between Main and Walnut 
streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

N. 8B. Cash paid for Nos. | and 2 lard, grease, mutton and 
beef tallow. May 15—tf 











| Ae to claims for Pensions, Bount 


each leaf is | 


coarse yellow or imperfectly twisted Age 


Attorney and Agent, Washington City, D. c 
a J 


Land, E 
Pay, and Arrearages of Pay, and th ,, 1 Sxt 
counts before the several Departments of the Goren Ao. 
| References. — Hon. 8. P. Chase, Ohio; Hon. D, Wie 
| Pennsylvania; Hon. O. Cole, Wisconsin; Hon. Ellis Lew? 
| Lancaster, Pennsylvania; Gen. Kdward Armor Can 
| Pennsylvania; Dr.@. Batley, Editor Nationa isle, 


’ 
1 Era; 
accounting officers generally. dunes at 





TO THE PUBLIC. 

PATENTED SCIENTIFIC GOLD-NICHE PENS 

Apam WitiaM Kapp, the patentee, having let 1, 
city, has left with Mrs. Ledane, at Mrs. Bassett’. D st the 
between Sixth and Seventh streets, an aseortment an 
above Pens of the various grades of tlexibilitye: d elasticin® 
The superiority of these Pens over every other in vu a 
invented, will be attested to by every iMdividual whol = 
nsed them, embracing every desirab'e propert hes 


- Y of the oy 
pen, in addition thereto, the durability of t a atl 
: Jan. 22. 1 y he metal, 


DAVID TORRENCE, NOTARY PUB 
Xenia, Ohio, 
wit take acknowledgments, depositions, afi 
_ protestations, in town or country ; is agent fi 
National Era, the Union Mutual Life Insurance oe the 
ny, the American Live Stock Insurance Company. sel 
will attend to the collection of claims generally: u)y 8 aad 
ing, leasing, and renting real estate. ir hata 
7 i H 
nea 8 Buildinge up stairs—corner root, 


Lic, 


davite ang 


BUCHANAN'S JOURNAL OF MAN, 


Monthly—32 puges, $\ per annum, in advance 
Bi-monthly and Monthly — ($2 per ann um, A 
Siz Nos. of 32 puges each, und six of % euch, making yp 
OL. Lif commences July, 1851. This unique aioe 
journal treats of ail subjects relating to man— pore 
new and well demonstrated systems of Phrenology Pao 
ology, and Physiognomy—ano surveys from « new ? i , 
view the great wonaers of theage. The knowledge yf at of 
and the elevation of the race are ite aims. Specimen), " 
bers sent gratuitously. Addre-s the editor, Dr. JOSEPH 
R. BUCHANAN, Cincinnati. ~are 


Vol. I, containing nine plates (one exbibitin 


tem of Phrenolugy) and 624 pages, will be se 
two dollars. 


tn advance ) 


& the new eve, 
nt by mail for 
Une 12} pj 

WANTED, 
OC AL and travelling Agents to canvass fi 
Life Insurance Companies throughout 
towns and counties of Ohio, Kentucky, ludiana, and {i)jn, 
Address post paid, Box No. 902, Cincinnati. Noy ra a 


JAMES STRAIN, ATTOKNEY At Law, 
Lasalle, Lasalle Co., Illinois, 


V ILL give prompt attention to ail professi nal 
intrusted to his care in tue middleandn 

of the State, to the locating uf land warrants, Purchase and 

sale of real estate, examination of titles, payment of rey 

&c. Refers to Hon. Samuel Lewis, Civcinnati, Ohio Col’ 

William Keys, Hillsborough, Mhio; Moses Barlow * 

Xenia, Ohio. Jan 49-19" 


or a Fire ang a 
the different 





business 
Tthern part 





PATENT AGENCY, 
T= subscriber having been many years engaged ir 
building and using ail kinds of machinery, ie how io. 
loyed as sulicitor of patents in this city. Intimate hot, 
“dge of mechanical operations enables him to understand 
inventions, to deecribe and apecity patent claims much 
more readily than lawyers who have formerly done this by 
ness. Modele forwarded to the subsecrihe “4 
tended to. Drawings, specifications ac., 
patents procured Models innet be marked with the in- 
ve tor’s name. Freight of models and letter portage meet 
be prepaid f r eheapness. Those writing from a@ distanc 
should give their town, county, and S-ate. . 
AZA ARNOLD, Pat gent 
Washington, D. C., Ist month 29th, 1852 ~6m — 


ATTENTION! 

THE NEWEST AND RICHEST 
WINTER AND EARLY SPRING GOopDs 
FOR GENTLEMEN'S WEAR. 
(CHARLES A. SMITH & ©O., No 1, Old State Honse. 


B meron, begs leave to invite genilemen visiting B ston 
to examine their LARGE STOCK, woat 0: which 


r will be duly at 
will be made and 


has 
been selected by a gentleman of great experience ASA 


BUYER, from the principal manufactarers of England. 
Germany, and France, and ~ 


IMPORTED TO OUR ORDER. 

OVERCOATING—In English, Venetian, Fur, Beaver 
Labrador (water-proof) Beavers, fine cloth finien Beaver, 
Whitney’s, Vaffell’s, French Castors Kousnth Reversible 
(an entirely new style for Top Coste.) For : 

DRESS AND FROCK COATS — Cloths from the 
most celebrated makers. in French, German, ant English, 
of rare and beuutiful colors and ricb and superior finish 

PANTALOONERY AND VESTINGS—Over three 
hundred different styles of each, ot such variety and bean- 
ty that they connot fail to please the most refined and ex- 
quisite taste. 

CUTTING DEPARTMENT. 

We have in the diff rent cutting departments wen who 
for skill and taste, are acknowledged by THOUSANDS 
to have no competitors. 

We trast the inducements we shall offer to those who fa- 
vor us wi h acail will secure a selection by them from our 
stock of Goods, which is not surpassed, or equalied, in any 
similar establishment in this city or any other city in 

THE UNION! 
All of which will be manufactured with our personal atten- 
tion to 
Fit, Style, Superior Workmanship, and 
Trimmings, 
Which bas secured for us the large and constantly increas- 
ing patronage which we now enjoy, and at prices that can- 
not tail to please. : 
CHARLES A. SMITH & CO. 
Jan. 29. No. | Old State House, Boston. 
FASHIONABLE BONNET AND MILLINERY 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


‘HE proprietor of Bassett & Prat:’s Bonnet Rooms would 
most respectfully invite the ladies to examine one of the 
targest and most desirable stocks of Bonnets Ribbons, and 








Millinery Goods generally, in the city, at No. 5v 1-2 Hano- 
ver street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Nov 13—2m ISAA® M. BASSETT 


THE GREATEST INVENTION OF THE AGE! 
Steam Supplanted! Gas Triumphant ! 


HE first half of the nineteenth century wiil be recorded 
as the age of Steam. It has passe i, and with it will 
pass the steam engine, with the things that were. 

The second half of the century will be known as commen- 
cing the age of Gas—an agent destined not only to light, 
but to ENLIGHTEN the world. This age bas now commenced, 
and with it is now introduced the Gas Engine 

Professor John C. F. Salomon, after twenty-six years of 
close observation upon the experiments of his own and of 
oth@rs in attempts to make the principle of the condensation 
of carbonic acid gas available ax a mechatie motor, has per 
fected the same ; and, haviug just received letters patent for 
his “Improved Carbonic Acid Engine,” now offers to dispwre 
of rights for the use thereof to the United States Goverv- 
ment, and to individuals or to companies, the rights of 
States, counties, or cities 

The immense saving of money and labor, and of human 
lives and suffering, secured by the use of this new motor, 


will inevitably insure its speedy adoption in al! places 
where steam power is now used, and in thousands of other 
places where the great expense, bulk, and weight of the 


ateam engine has precluded its use 
This new motor may be applied to all purpuses as a pro- 
pelling agent, from the single horse power for the cotton 
gin to the two thousand horse power for ocean steamers, 
with the expense less than that required by the steam el- 
gine, of boilers and furnaces, fnel and firemen, and of bulk 
and weight—100 tons weight sufficing for the same power of 
1,9‘ 0 tons of the steam engine. 
These facta are establiehed by the experimental engine of 
twenty-five (25) horse power. now “w raing well’? «t Uil- 
cinnati, as noticed in the following from the Cincinnat: Nou- 
pareil of the 18th instant: , 
“ We are pleased to state that J.C. F. Salomon, late of 
this city, has received a patent for his motor oMarbonie acid 
gas. in its application to an engine. ‘The successful experi 
ments of this invention were not long since given in the Non- 
pariel The same gentieman has received another patent for 
the.steering and propeiling p:wer.”’ 
Also, rights for the use of his “ Improved Propelling and 
Steering Apparatus,” one peculiar advantage of which ow 
the pilot such complete control of the vessel, independent ) 
the engineer, that he can “right about face” « mau~ol wat 
in less time than is required to load herguns. —— il 
Algo, rights fur his ‘improved Spring Saddle,” Jor m! : 
tary and common purposes, designed fur the greatest pusel 
ble comfort of both horse and rider. sae 
Any information in regard to the above invaluable inven: 
tions, and of obtaining rights, &c., may be promptly obtel 
ed by addressing D. L. ELDEX, ' 
Attorney and Agent, for the Patentee, Seventh etree ’ 

opposite Odd Fel'ows’ Hall Washington D.C, 

J. C. F, SALOMON, Patentee. 


Jan. |—3m Washington, ). © 


OFFICE FOR PATENTS, WASHINGTON, D, a 
‘7 C. ROBBINS, Solicitor of Patents, will prepare 
e necessary Drawings and Papers for applicants for ed 
ents and transact all other business in the line of lis At 
fession at the Patent Office. He can be consulted On 
questions relating to the patent laws and decisions | = 
United States or Europe. He will procure re heari'® fer 
rejected applications for patents, prepare mew papers: 
obtain patents in all cases where there is any novelty. st 
sone at a distance, desirous of having exav.inations erent 
the Patent Office, prior to making applicativd ge TY 
may forward (post paid, enclosing a fee of five do Mi 
clear statement of their care. when in mediate rpegreter] 
be given to it, and al) the information thatcould ee nt 
by a visit of the applicant in person, relating t the one 
of their invention and the requisite steps fo be teil be 
obtain a patent therefor, (should it prove to be new 
promptly forwarded to them by mail ; nelose @ 
All letters on budiness must be post paid. and é 
suitable fee where a written opinion ir required. 

O¢F~ Office on F street, opposite the Patent Office. H 
He has the honor of referring, by permissio® +0 eajoners 
L Kliswortn and Hon. Edmund Barke, late eoneeess bnsi- 
of Patents, and to those fur whom he has meee 3 
ness during the past seven years. — 





HENRY MINER & CO., 
LB penning in Cheap Publications, &c., Smithfield street, 
between Second and Third, Pittsburgh, Pa. Thie is 
the most extensive Cheap Publication House in the West, 
where may alwavs be found the principal Magazines, and 
new and old novels Annuals, Gift Books, &c. 
Stationery of every kind, Day Books and Ledgers, Past 
Books, common and fancy Envelopes. Inks, snd in short 
everything in that line of business. For sale wholeeale and 
retail, as cheap as can be purchased in any city in the Uni 
ted States 
The National Era and other periodicals are kept forsale 
Feb. 13—lyg 


POWERS & SEATON, _ 
TTORNEYS and a at Law, aud = ged 
in Chancery, Youngstown, Mahoning county jo. 

RK. J. POWERS 

Sept 2% @ W SKATON 


SHATIUCK HARTW ELL, 

Dike EY and Counsellor at Law, Notary Public,and 
Commissioner of Dee's for Kentucky and Massachu- 

setts Office on north side of Third street, near Main, one 

door east of Frankiin Bank, Cinciunati, O. Sept. 25 





SUMPTER’S OSAGE ORANGE SEED. 


952, ad- 
I SHALL have in store by the Ist of January, a the 
other supply of Osage Orange Seed, ees to tht 


same source, and warranted equal in every Te antl 
sold by me last spring, and which gave such un! 
isfaction. . ought 
A very large proportion of the Osage Orange ~ orally 
to this country during the past five years bad '™. ine 
injured by the process employed in separating 1 beet arie 
fruit and by the slovenly manner in which it D4 ce or fraud, 
and prepared for market. Thus, through ignorany. int. 
the consumer has been subjected to vexation®: osed upon 
ment and pecuniary loss, and the honest dealer eee nig 
with an utterly worthless article, until both have 
lost confidence in all the seed offered terpris 
In view of this, Mir. James Sumpter, 2D we ae largel¥ 
intelligent farmer of this vicinity, for covers) wiflere di great 
engeged in the hedging business, and who bade! | vent 
loss of time and money from the use of impor some sixt¥ 
out td Texas in the fall of '850, and res halame De 
bushels of seed a part of whieh he planted, tance, 80 1a aa 
ing my stock of last season; and in every insialv™ 
‘heard from, it has vegetated with entire succes 
The article which | now advertise is being & responsible 
der the supervision of Mr. Sumpter, oF 4 their orderé 
agents, and purchase:s whu may tavor me Wit 


| gate 


ing and 


thered no 





NEWSPAPER AGENCIES, 

B. PALMER, the American News ent,is agen 
V forthe National Bra, tnd autherinnd ‘fans alee 
tisements and subscriptions at the same rates as required by 
us. His offices are at Boston, 8 Congress street; New York 
Tribune Building; Philadelphia, northwest corner of Third 
and Chestnut streets; Baltimore, southwest corner of North 
and Fayette streets. 
oa S. M. PETTENGILL, Newspaper Advertising, Sub 
scription, and Agent, No. 1() State street, Boston 
(Journal Building,)is also agent for the National Bra. 
LAW AND AGENCY NOTICE. 

WORTHINGTON G. SN ETHEN 
ice law in the Supreme Court; to 

CMe pale M "Samee: Cou 3; to prosecute claime 
aud settle accounts against the Departments and Boards of 
Commissioners; to procure patents at home and abroad; 
to obtain pensions and bounty lands ; to collect debts, divi 
dends, legacies, and inheritances, in any part of the United 








: h, care 
ean confidently rely upon obtaining seed that 16 impo eur? 
fully selected from last year’s crop of apples, 4 
-as to retain its vitality unimpsired. — parcel 
0e¥~ Full directions for cultnre,& c., accompany 


sold. 
0¢F~ Samples can be sent by mail when desired. 


TS. 
SUMPTER'S OSAGE ORANGE PLA aie gale 
Having made arrangements with Mr. Sumpter o - 
of plants frum his extensive nurseries, | am pre? 
tract for any number of Osage Orange Spr? 
ered early in the spring. The plants are anf io 
thrifty condition, and _ me securely packe . 
ation to any of the Union. ygokage’s 
Price, $6 Se Gonpand, withoutextra charge for I ; 
or for dra at Cincinnati. - oo» the mode o 
Full ivformation as to the time of wae ome tg requi 
cultivation, the quantity of seed or number 0 furnished PY 
red for a given length of hedge, &c , will Ds, 
addressing E. B. HINM for the sale of 
Wholesale D t, and Agent 4 nati, 
Nov.27—eo Landreth’s Garden Seeds, rs ns a 





t in foreign countries; to make in ts of 
er alee and stocks, andon bond and mortgage; and 
to jate the purchase and sale of loans ands, and pat- 
pam mor in any State in the Union. Particular atteation 
'd to California land title cases, coming up to the United 

Supreme Court on & . 





LAW NOTICE. m 
HE subscriber informs his friends and — : by 
pondents that he has resumed the Exot or pie pO" 
and wil! hereafter devote bis time to the dut onions fot 
fession. Agencies (of a legal ebaracter) and co! 
Northern Obio will receive promyt attention. p BLISS. 





Communications A addreseed to W. G. Snethen, 5 
Carroll Place, Capitol Hill, Washington, D. C , will meet 
with prompt attention, Oct. 30—ly 


tet. Sap bap mpeayn ty 


Elyria, Lorain Co., Ohio, Jan. 1, 1862.—Jan. 15. 


re - es 

















